























T HE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 
Fore. A P RI L, 1778. - 


Aer. I. Wititams’s Hiffory of the Rife, Pregrefs and prefent State 
of the Northern Governments, continued: See our Jait Month’s 
Review. 

R. Williams’s long refidence * abroad, and his extenfive 
acquaintance with people in public life, and efpecially 
in feveral of the northern courts, having given him peculiar ad- 
vantages for a work of this kind,—we, accordingly, meet with 
fome curious details of notable and recent tranfactions, the cir- 
cumftances of which have, hitherto, been little known in. this 
country. 7 

The following narration of one of the moft remarkable events 
of the prefent age, will be acceptable, we are perfuaded, to 
many of our Readers: | 

‘ In the month of January 1772, it was refolved, by a party 
which was formed at Copenhagen, at the head of whom was 
the Queen-mother and the Prince Frederic, with feveral of the 
firit nobility of Denmark, to accufe the Counts Struenfee and 

Brandt, the former minifter of the cabinet, and the latter the 

King’s particular favourite, together with the King’s pliyfician, 
_* His fettled abode, as we learn from thofe to whom the inge- 

nious Doétor is well known, has been, for fome years paft, at 4ix 

la Chapelle, where he praétifed phyfic with fuccefs and ‘reputation. 

We are informed that he is now declining practice ; which accounts 

for the alteration made in the addition to his name, as it {lands in 

the titlespage of the prefent work. We have, formerly, reviewed 
feveral of this Author's Medical publications, particularly his very 
fenfible and judicious Treatife on the Medicinal Virtues of the Waters 
of Aix la Chapelle and Borfet: fee Review, vol. xlvii. p. 464, Dec. 

1772. See, alfo, his Treatife on the Gout (in which he diffents, in 

fome points, from Dr. Cadogan) Review, vol. li. Sept. 1774, p. 

239. Likewife his Sele@ Cafes in Phyfic, which have been triated at 

the Waters of Aix la Chapelle, &¢. Review, vol, lii. p. 276. . 
Vor, LVIII, he .- * and 
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and a great number of their friends, with having formed a de. 
fign to render the King incapable of governing ; and of courfe 
according to the royal law before-mentioned, to declare the 
Queen-confort regent of the kingdom during the Minority of 
his fucceflor, ‘This was what was declared to the Public to be 
the caufe of all the violent meafures that were taken by the be. 
fore-mentioned party during this whole tranfaction ; but as thofe 
Counts were fupported by the Queen-confort, and had more. 
over the ear of the King, it was at the fame time refolved to 
make the former a party in the plot, and to furprize the Kin 

to fign an order for their being all confined in feparate prifons, 
The danger which the execution of this great plan might be 
attended with, at firft gave much uneafinefs to the whole party, 
but at length the Queen-mother and Prince Frederic undertook 
to furprize the King, and to make him fign the order, which 
had been prepared for feveral days before, for confining his Queen 
and the other perfons before-mentioned ; whilft fome of their 
friends undertook to execute it with the utmoft rigour. Between 
three and four o’clock in the morning the Queen-mother, with 
Prince Frederic, entered the King’s apartment, waked his Ma- 
jefty out of his fleep, aceufed his Queen and the Counts Struen- 
{fee and Brandt, with feveral others, of having formed a defign 
to dethrone him, and with having otherwife made a bad ufe of 
his favour, and defired him to fign the order, while he was in 
fafety, for their being confined. Surprized at this meflage, 
and believing it to be ftrictly true, the King immediately figned 
the order, which was executed with the utmoft difpatch. The 
Queen was taken out of her bed and fent to the caftle of ‘Cro- 
nenburg, and all the reft of the accufed were fent to different 
prifons, and loaded with irons. A thoufand falfe reports were 
{pread to blacken the characters of the accufed, which the King 
was made to believe were as true as the gofpel, fo that he now 
thought his Queen, and all his former friends, were fo many 
enemies, who were endeavouring to deftroy him. An extraor- 
dinary commiffion was granted to try thefe fuppofed criminals, 
and every method was employed to procure witnefles to con- 
demn them upon the firft accufation ; but when it was found 
that no proofs could be procured to fhew that the accufed had 
ever any fuch intention, this grand affair was dropped; the 
Queen was accufed of having had a criminal converfation with 
Struenfee ; the latter of having abufed his authority, as minil- 
ter of the cabinet, and of having applied a great part of the 
public money to his own ufe; the Count Brandt was charged 
with having given the King a blow, and other ways ill treating 
him ; and others were charged with being accomplices. But, 
unlucky for the Queen-mother and her friends, no legal proofs 


could be procured to condemn the prifoners upon thele charges 
any 
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amy more than upon the former. However as they had carried 
things fo far, either the Queen-confort, together with Struen- 
fee and Brandt, muft be deftroyed or banifhed the kingdom for 
ever; or otherwife, if ever they came to fee the King again, 
their accufers muft fuffer the punifhment which fo violent a mea- 
fare might juftly merit. The integrity and humanity of the 
members of the high-commiffioned court were now extolled to 
the fkies by all the friends of the Queen-mother and her party, 
and perhaps with much reafon on their part, as they were all 
appointed by them, and ready to obey their commands ; fo that 
in faét the judges and accufers were in the fame intereft, and 
confequently very little formalities were neceflary towards giv- 
ing fentence againit the accufed. 

‘To deftroy the Queen-confort, or at leaft to feparate her 
from the King, was the firft and great object of the delibera- 
tions of this court; for while fhe had any accefs to the King 
the other party muft have been in the greateft danger; and 
therefore as they could procure no legal proofs to fupport their 
accufation, they refolved to bring Struenfee before the court, 
and by violence to make him confefs as much as was neceflary 
to condemn the Queen, or at lJeaft to procure a feparation be- 
tween her and the King for ever. 

‘I have already fhewn, that by the laws of Denmark, which 
had exifted for many centuries in that kingdom, no perfon ought 
to be forced to accufe himfelf by the torture, or, as it is called, 
by the queftion: however, Struenfee was brought before the 
court for this purpofe ; and for two or three days anfwered all 
their interrogatories with great candour, and with the appearance 
of truth, accufing himfelf of many faults which he had com- 
mitted in the courfe of his adminiftration ; but when he was 
afked about his having any connection with the Queen, he ab- 
folutely denied having any criminal intercourfe with her; and 
although he was given to underftand, that if he would make a 
thorough confeffion of that affair, his punifhment might be mi- 
tigated, he again declared that he was entirely innocent of what 
he was accufed refpecting his royal miftrefs. Hereupon he was 
taken into another apartment, and fhewn all kinds of inftru- 
ments of torture, and told, that if he did not confefs every 
thing that was demanded of him refpecting the Queen, he muft 
immediately prepare te undergo the torture; the executioner 
and others being ready to receive their orders: upon which 
Struenfee fell upon his knees, and burft into tears, begged that 
they would not put him to the torture, and he would fay any 
thing that they would have him to fay, or make any declaration 
they thought proper. This was all they wanted; and it is faid, 
that he afterwards confefled his having been intimate with the 


Queen. Moreover, other witnefles came befere the court, and 
S 2 declared 
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declared that they had feen the Count Struenfee drive the Queen 
in a fledge over the fnow, and that fhe had often fpoke to him 
in public, with other things of the like nature. 

‘ The practice of driving the princefles and ladies of the court 
over the {how in fledges is very common in all the North, 
though it was upon this particular, joined to Struenfee’s confef- 
fion, after he was threatened to be put to the torture, that thefe 
upright judges declared the Queen and the Count Struentfce to 
be guilty of what they were accufed ; and the former was here. 
upon feparated in form from the King; and if fhe had not been 
powerfully protected, would have fallen a facrifice for having 
brought a Prince into the world, who obftruéts in fome meafue 
the ambitious vicws of her envious rival. 

The Counts Struenfee and Brandt, after having undergone a 
formal examination which lafted near two months, at length 
received fentence. All mankind were eager to fee this fentence, 
and to hear the proots which had been given to fupport the accu- 
fations before mentioned: but how much were they furprifed, 
at leaft all thote who knew the prefent {tate of Denmark, when 
they faw this fentence compofed of notorious falfehoods, con- 
tradiétory to the laws then eftablifhed in this kingdom, and 
glaring with every abfurdity ! 

¢ The fentence which was pafled upon Struenfee begins with 
fetting forth, ‘* that he had been firft conviéted, and even con- 
feffed his having been guilty of a great crime which comprehends 
the crime of treafon in the higheft degree, and which, accord- 
ing to the firft article of the fourth chapter of the fixth book 
of the code, merited to be punifhed with death.” But the fad 
was not fo; Struenfee was never convicted of any fuch crime, 
according to the laws then eftablifhed in this kingdom. Un- 
doubtedly the King could change the old, or make new, laws 
for the punifhment of any crime every hour: and it is certain 
that new laws were made for convicting the Queen and Struen- 
fee, even fome time after they were imprifoned: but I believe 
every impartial perfon will join with me in faying, that this is 
a fpecies of tyranny which is unworthy of any chriftian Prince 
in this enlightened age. Struenfee firft denied what he was ac- 
cufed of, with refpeét to the Queen, with fuch an air of can- 
dour and veracity, and corroborated his aflertions with fo many 
reatons, that many of the commiffioners. believed that he {poke 
the truth ; but when this poor wretch, who was now half dead, 
by being chained to the wall in acold dungeon, was threatened 
alfo with the torture, nature could not fupport it, and he imme- 
diately cried out in this manner, ‘¢ Tell me what I muft eon- 
fefs and I am ready to do it, but do not put me to the torture.” 
And will thofe judges, or their, I had almoft faid infamous, 
protectors dare to infult mankind fo much as to tell them = 
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this is evidence to convict the Queen? They could not, accord- 
‘ag to the laws then fubfifting in Denmark, condemn the pooreft 
wretch in the kingdom upon this evidence. After which, they 
oonin this fentence tocondemn Struenfee with having been the 
caufe of all the errors and changes which were committed and 
made in the adminiftration during the prefent reign, many of 
which the King and his favourites had projected before Struenfce 


«ame toCopenhagen. But the grand point upon which they 
condemned Struenfee, with any colour of a reafon, was that of 


having defrauded the King, and applied a great part of the pub- 
lic money to his own ufe; but this was a particular of which 
they had not the leaft idea, before they got Struenfee’s books in- 
to their own power. Struenfee, as minifter of the cabinet, had 
received a confiderable fum of the public money, to make good 
fome payments which depended upon his office, and kept a book 
wherein he minuted all the payments which he had made ; and 
when he was imprifoned, this book, with all the reft of his 
papers, fell into the hands of his enemies, and was produced 
as evidence againft him. For one article of expence, which 
could not amount to 20,c0o rixdollars, there appeared a charge 
upon this book of near 120,000 when it was brought before 
the judges ; but it appears by the fentence, that even thefe 
judges faw that the book had been altered fince it was firlt 
written, and that one of the figures which made the fum, which 
was meant originally to be under 20,000, to be fo much 
above 1©0,000, was placed out of the line, and evidently 
formed by another hand. When Struenfee was examined up- 
on this head, he declared that this book was written by him, 
but that this charge, as well as fevera] others, had been falfi- 
fied by fome other hand fince it had been out of his poffef- 
fon: however, notwithftanding this declaration appeared to 
agree fo well with what appeared upon the book, this was 
made one of the principal articles for which he was condemned. 
Struenfee was far from being a fool; and therefore could any 
reafonable perfon fuppofe that if he was difpofed to defraud the 
public of this fum of money, he would keep a book to record 
his infamy in this manner, when he could eafily have had the 
King’s acquittance for any fum of money he wanted, with- 
gut being called to account for it? Brandt was condemned for 
having given the King a blow, and otherwife ill- treating him ; 
though the very evening before he was fent to prifon the King 
fhewed him all the favour poffible, as he had always been ac- 
cuftomed to do: and thus fell thefe two unhappy men a facrifice 
to the unbounded malice of their enemies. If they had ordered 
them to be affaflinated in prifon, they would not have ren- 
dered themfelves fo odious to all the fenfible part of mankind 
as they have done: but to do this under the fanction of a 


Court of juitice, is what muft fhock even the humanity of an 
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Indian or a Tartar. All the others, who were originally accufeq 
of being in the plot againft the King, were condemned, fome 
to perpetual imprifonment, others to be banifhed the kingdom fo, 
ever ; and others again for acertain time, though no crime what. 
ever was proved againit them, except their having received fa. 
vours from the King, through the interceffion of the Counts 
Struenfee and Brandt, may be called fuch.’ 

The review of Dr.Williams’s Hiftory, will be concluded in our 
next. 

Art. Il. Anperson’s Obfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit 
of national Indufiry, continued, 

N our laft month’s journal we laid before our Readers a 
4 general view of the principles which this Author deems effen- 
tially neceflary for exciting a fpirit of national induftry; and 
we fhall now proceed to fome of the moft remarkable cafes to 
which thofe principles are applied. 

His book confifts of a feries of letters ; a form which we are 
far from thinking the beft that could have been imagined, as it 
is unfriendly to that concifenefs, and perfpicuity of method fo 
defireable in political difquifitions. It may be urged that in the 
epiftolary form, greater freedom is allowed to introduce col- 
lateral fubjeéts than in a more regular treatife; and that this 
ferves to amufe the Reader and keep his attention awake :—we 
queftion, however, if this be fufficient to counterbalance the 
defects above mentioned. In the prefent cafe, it is particularly 
to be regretted that any circumftance incompatible with concife- 
nefs was not carefully avoided, as it may be feared that the fize of 
the book may operate ftrongly in preventing thofe from dipping 
into it who have the greateft chance of being benefited by it, 
and thus prevent the work from being of that extenfive utility 
which it otherwife might have produced. 

Our Author begins by explaining the caufe of thofe frequent 
emigrations from the Highlands, and weftern ifles of Scotland, 
which began to be extremely alarming before the prefent difputes 
in America putaftoptothem. This he afcribes to that alteration 
of manners and cuftoms which has gradually crept into the 
Highlands by a change in their municipal law ; the ancient pre- 
judices of the country tending to oppofe for a time thofe falutary 
Jaws that muft in the end be the ftrongeft means of promoting 
its profperity. ‘The poor people being thus obliged to relin- 
quifh their former modes of living, and unacquainted with 
the means of availing themfelves properly of the advantages they 
might derive from a well regulated induftry, are reduced to the 
mott deplorable ftate of indigence. This mifery they feel in the 
moft fenfible degree, and finding themfelves unable to fatisfy 
the demands of the proprietors, they naturally attribute the 
whole of their misfortunes to the rapacity of the men of landed 
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Thefe gentlemen however, our Author obferves, ‘ are not fo 
much to blame for continuing to exact their rents (which muft be 
allowed by every one to be juilly their due), or for withing, that 
thefe fhould bear fome fort of proportion to the general decreafe in 
the value of money in every part of the ifland, as for not having in 
time endeavoured, by every gentle incitement that a pradent forefight 
could difcover, to lead the poor people into fuch a train, as, without 
direétly thwarting their deep-rooted prejudices, might have enabled 
them to provide for their own fubfiltence, and to pay, without dif- 
trefing themfelves, that acknowledgment which is fo jultly due to 
their fuperiors.’ 

This, Mr. A. thinks, the gentlemen have too long neglected, 
and that they ought, inftantly, to attempt to introduce among 
their tenants a fpirit of induftry, inftead of that liftleffnefs—that 


indolence, for which they are often reproached. 

‘ Some, fays he, may perhaps deem it impoffible ever to effectaate a 
change fodefirable; and therefore, with a defponding indifference, think 
that every propofal to effeciuate this change is chimerical, But f 
cannot bring myfelf to view it in this light. Experience may eafily 
convince us, that no two men differ more widely from one another, 
than the fame perfon may do from himfelf in ditterent circumitances. 
Like a {park of fire concealed under a heap of rubbith, the human 
mind may long be buried under the overpowering load of ignorance 
and oppreffion; but free it from thefe chains, and it will quickly de- 
velope its powers. Feeble, indeed, are its firft exertions, and eafily 
reprefied; but if thefe are encouraged, it gradually waxes ftronger 
and ftronger, till at length it blazes forth with irrefiflible power and 
glory. It is thus that South Britain, that once poor defpifed coun- 
try,—the prey of every invading power, and flave of many fucceflive 
conquerors, has at length become the envy or the dread of all the 
nations around it. Nor will the fame means fail of producing fimilar 
effects in every other country. We have feen, that a fimall fpot af 
this peculiarly. favoured ifle is unfortunately involved in circumittances 
which render the inhabitants lefs comfortable than thofe of other 
parts of Great Britain. But the zra feems to approach, when they 
will partake of the fame bleflings as the otber parts of the ifland. 
Almolt all the difagreeable part of the change is already effected.— 
The anarchy that arofe from the lofs of their chieftains, is now in a 
great meafure ceafed, by the eftablifhment of the civil power, which 
has now got fuch firm footing among them as totally to abolifh ail 
marks of their former jurifdiction.—The old men, who were unrea- 
fonably wedded to their former cuftoms, are now almoft the whole of 
them dead ; and with them a great part of their ancient prejudices 
have difappeared.—The late wars carried many of the commen peo- 
ple abroad, who have acquired fome knowledge of the advantages of 
civil fociety ; and the idea they have given of the bleflings of liberty, 
and the fpiric of independence that they have diffeminated among 
their fellows, has, no doubt, contributed to excite that defire of emi- 
grating which at prefent prevails among them. Even this fpirit for 
€migration I confider as one of the moft favourable fymptoms of their 


being ready to adopt any rational plan of improvement, as it proves, 
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that their own cuftoms and country are in fome meafure indifferent to 
them ; and that they are fenfible of the difagreeablenefs of their fity. 
ation, and would willingly exert themfelves to render it more com. 
fortable, It is the crifis of the difeafe which has long haraffed them, 
If nothing is now done to reftore their exhaufed ftrength, the confe. 
quences may be fatal; but if they are duly cared for, and have pro- 
per cordials adminiftered to them, they will quickly attain that health 
and vigour of which they have been fo long deprived.’ 

Firmly convinced of thefe facts, he proceeds to enquire into 
what channel their induftry may be moft eafily dire&ted. The 
climate and nature of the Highlands, &c. he obferves, for ever 
preclude the hope of making any eflential improvements in agrj- 
culture; fothat the only probable view of being able to turn their 
induftry to advantage, muft arife from the having proper manu- 
factures eftablifhed among them. Thefe manufactures he thews, 
ought to be fuch as confume the native produce of the country: 
but flax, he endeavours to demonttrate, can never become a ftaple 
produce of that part of Scotland; from whence he infers, the 
linen manufacture muft labour under fuch inconveniencies as for 
ever to prevent its being fuccefsfully eftablifhed. 

‘The fame objections, however, do not feem to lie againft the 
introduction of the woollen manufacture. The hills we are 
told are well adapted for rearing fheep, and the irregularity in 
the furface of the country, {cems, at the firft view, to be favour- 
able for carrying on every branch of the woollen manufacture ; 
he therefore proceeds to enquire whether good wool could ke 
grown in Scotland, in fufficient quantities to furnifh materials 
tor an extenfive national manufacture. 

In difcuffing this queftion, he firft fhews, from good autho- 
rity, that very fine wool has actually been produced in Scotland. 
On this fubje&t we doubt not, but the Reader will be much 
furprifed by the following well authenticated facts : 

* About the beginning of the late war, he cbferves, the magifirates 
of a confiderable town in the north of Scotland, famous for its manu- 

facture of worfled flockings,’ (he might have faid Aderacen) ‘ defirous 
to exprefs, in fome mcature, the eftecm they bore for their country- 
man the late Marfhal Keith, refolved to make’him a prefent of a pair 
of fiockings of their own manufaéiure, of an uncommon degree of 
finenefs. With this view they commiflioned from London fome of 
the fineft wool that could pofi:bly be found; without any limitation 
of price. In confequence of which, fome pounds of the very fineft 
Spanifh wool, picked out by very good judges of this matter, were 
fent to them. 

* When it arrived, the magiftrates fent for the women who were to 
manufacture it; and having told them what they wanted, fhewed 
them the wool they had got for that purpofe. But when the women 
had examined it, they complained of its quality; faying it was fo 
coarfe that they could not undertake to draw above ferty heeres* from 
the pound of it; bet added, that if the magiftrates would wait t'll 





* An Zeere is a thread, 000 yards in length. b 
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the Fighland avool came to their own market in the month of June, 
they would there pick out wool for themfelves, that they would uy- 
dertake to {pin to the finenefs of feventy Leeres from the pound. 

‘As they were entirely unanimous in this opinion, the difference 
appeared fo very great, that the magiftrates agreed to their requeil, 
and waited till the Highland wool came to market ; where the wo- 
men provided themfelves with wool that they fpun to the finenefs 
they had promifed. The ftockings when finifhed were valued at up- 
wards of five guineas the pair, having been fo fine that they could be 
with eafe drawn through an ordinary thumb ring together, although 
they were of the largett fize. ‘They were fent in a box of curious 
workmanthip to Marfhal Keith; who thought them fuch a curiofity 
as to be worthy of the acceptance of the Empre(s of Ruflia, to whom 
he afterwards prefented them, 

‘ This fac&t happened not many years ago, and can be authenti- 
cated by thoufands of witneffes now alive, fhould it be judged necef- 
fary ; and proves in a very fatisfatory manner that the Highlands of 
Scotland are capable of producing as fine wool as is perhaps to be met 
with in the world, 

‘ Nor is this the firft fa&t upon record that points out the finenefs of 
the Highland wool.—For it deferves to be remarked, that the author 
of the Atlas-General, a book publifhed above forty or fifty years ago, 
when enumerating the feveral manufactures in Scotland, obferves, 
“‘ they make wortied ftockings at Aberdeen from ten to thirty thillings 
per pair.” They are fpun of fine wool from the Highlands; and to 
much valued, that mens ftockings of that fort are fometimes fold at 
fifty fhillings or three pounds per pair.’ 

The Author produces other authorities, which, for the fake 
of brevity we omit. 

‘ Nor thould we perhaps, fays he, have deemed this a circumftance 
of {uch an extraordinary nature, h:d not our minds been prepoffeffed 
with an undue bias in prejudice of northern climates. For if we had 
reafoned from analogy, and judged of the effect that it might have 
been expected cold fhould have had upon the wool of fheep, by what 
iti: known to have upon the furs of other animals, we would have 
been led to expect that the fineft wool could only be produced in the 
coldeit climates; as it is well known, that cold climates alone are 
naturally fitted to produce, and rear to the utmoft perfection, ani- 
mals bearing warm furs; the finenefs and clofenefs of which are 
always in proportion to the coldnefs of the climate, nature having 
thus provided for the inhabitants of thefe cold regions a plentiful fup- 
ply of thofe materials which are beit fuited for defending them from 


‘ the rigours of the feafon; while the inhabitants of warmer regions 


are bleifed with the more delicate filk-worm, which affords them ma- 
terials for forming veltments more fuited to their wants. Now, as 
the fheep is evidently an animal of this clafs, and its wool the moi 
plentiful and beneficial kind of far, we ought naturally to have been 
led to exseét, that like every other kind of fur, it would have been 
Clofef and fineit in cold regions, and in every other refpect more 

valuable than that which fhould be produced in warmer climates.” 
To confirm this remark, he fhews by an accurate examination 
of the nature of all thofe countries that are remarked for pro- 
ducing 
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ducing good wool, that no fine wool is any where produced but 
in cold climates ; and that fheep, if carried to the Wett-Indies, 
or any other warm climate, do not produce wool, but a thin 
coat of a particular kind of hair, refembling that of goats, 

In Spain, Perfia, and fome other warm countrics, he ob- 
ferves, that from neceffity the inhabitants have been obliged t6 
drive their flocks to the cool mountains in fummer, and dowa 
to the vallies in winter ; by which means, without intending it, 
they have been enabled to improve the quality of their wool to 
the degree for which it has been long remarkable. That this 
in particular is the cafe with Spain, he infers from this circum. 
ftance, that there are fheep in Andalufia, and fome of the 
fouthern provinces, which are never driven to the mountains in 
fuinmer; and that the wool of thefe is as coarfe as hair. But 
that the wool muft be improved by this kind of migration, not 
only in Spain but in every other country where the fame prac- 
tice prevails, he proves, in the moft fatisfactory manner, by a 
feries of experiments and obfervations on the growth of wool, 
made by himfelf; in which he clearly demonttrates, that the 
thickneis of every filament of wool that grows upon a fheep, is 
liable to be varied perpetually according to the variations in the 
temperature of the air at the time of its growth ;_ that part of it 
which grows during warm weather being invariably coarfer than 
that which is produced during the cold feafon. Hence it hap- 
pens that the tops of a fleece of full grown wool, or that part 
which the fummer produces, is always coarfer than the roots of 
it; or that part which grows during winter, the difference be- 
tween the finenefs of theie parts of the fame filament being al- 
ways exactly in proportion to the difference between the heat 
and cold of the climate, at different feafons, in the country 
where the fheep are kept. Thefe facts are eftablifhed beyond a 
pofibility of doubt, by a great variety of judicious experi- 
ments. 

We doubt not, but this difcovery will be looked upon as a mat- 
ter of curiofity by the lovers of natural hiftory, and that it will for 
the future be employed as one of the means of diftinguifhing dif- 
ferent claffes of animals from one another, and may befides be 
attended with other confequences that we do not at prefent fore- 
fee. Our Author however, does not ftop to enquire into thefe 
matters, but proceeds to draw fome natural inferences from 
thence that cannot fail to be very agreeable to the inhabitants of 
Britain, becaufe it proves that this ifland enjoys a natural advan- 
tace over moft countries in Europe, with regard to the growth 
of wool, which muft for ever give us a fuperiority over them in 
the woollen manufacture, if we take due pains to avail ourfelves 
Of it. : 


After 
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After having obferved that the worft fault in wool is that of a 
great inequality between the fize of the different parts of the fame 
filament, becaufe it is impoflible te feparate thefe from one ano- 
ther, and if not feparated, the coarfe and fine parts do not unite 
kindly in any fortof work. A neceffary inference muft follow, 
yiz. That thofe countries alone will be capable of producing 
wool of a fine quality, which are not only cold, upon the 
whole, but as uniformly fo, throughout the whole feafon ag 
pefiible. 

¢ On this account we might expect, that the fineft wool could be 
produced, with leait trouble or care, upon the fides of very high 
mountains in the torrid zone; for as the heat in thele latitudes is 
almoft invariably of the fame degree throughout the whole year, if 
the fheep are confined at a fufficient height in the mountains, they 
will there experience an uniform degree of cold from one end of the 
year tothe other, without farther trouble or care. But fmall as this 
degree of trouble is, it has never yet been beitowed: yet, even with- 
out this, the fheep that were carried from Spain to the Andcs of 
America, continue to afford in fome places there, as fine, or perhaps 
finer wool, than that of old Spain; although they are not there an 
object of any concern to proprietors, except on account of their 
carcafe. 

‘We would next expec to find wool of the beft quality in mild un 
cultivated countries, where property was unfixed, and the inhabitants 
accuftomed to an ambulatory life; as there they;would always vary 
their habitations as the feafon required ; afcending tothe mountains in 
fummer, to enjoy the coolnefs, and frefh verdure, that thefe afforded, 
and retreating to the vallies in winter, that they may fhun the rigour 
of the feafon themfelves, and find abundance of food for their flocks. 
—Such is exactly the conduét of the inhabitants of Perfia, where the 
fine wool before mentioned is produced. And al:hough the natives 
of Spain have for the molt part fixed habitations, yet we have feen, 
that the fheep and their attendants follow the fame ambulatory life as 
in Perfia, and thefe fheep afford wool nearer approaching to that 
than any other country in Europe. 

‘In northern climates, if property is much divided fo as to prevent 
thefe extenfive perambulations, little fine wool can be expetied, ex- 
cept in {mall iflands; and not even in the(e if they are in very high 
latitudes : becaufe the heat of fummer in northern countries becomes 
for a fhort time fo intenfe, as muft tend in a powerful manner to alter 
the quality of their wool in this refpeQ. It is from this caufe that 
the wool of the fheep in Iceland is extremely coarfe on the outfide of 
their fleece, while that part which adheres to their bodies is exceeding 
hne, as is remarked by Bufching, vol. i. p. 219. and other natural 
hiftorians. 

* For the fame reafon we may expect, that the wool in Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and other northern continental countries, will 
be ftill more fubjefted to this inconvenience, unlefs the {heep be care- 
fully driven to the mountains in fummer; as the heat is then in thefe 
countries extremely intenfe.—Nor do we find that any fine wool has 


ever been produced in any of thefe regions. 
! ‘ We 
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‘ We areas yet fo little acquainted with the internal ftate of Tartary, 
or the nature of things that are produced in it, that we have only 
room to conjecture what may be their fate in this refpect. But as 
the natives lead a wandering life, like many other Aliatic Nations, 
and as the country is mountainous and cold for is latitude, we haye 
reafon to think that they might produce wool of a very fine quality, 
I know not if you wall or will not admit the following faét as tending 
to prove the probability of fome of the northern horces having at 
prefent fine wool: but as it is curious, I doubt not but you will be 
pleafed to be informed of it, 

© When Earl Marifchal was laft in Scotland, a gentleman of my 
acquaintance who was On a very intimate footing with him, called 
on him one morning to breakfaft ; when he found his Lordhhip in his 
nightgown ; which was lined with a kind of fur that catched the pen- 
tleman’s attention. When the Earl perceived that he tock notice of 
the fur, he came upto him, and afked if he knew what kind of fur 
it was: but the gent’'eman having told him that he kad never feen 
any of that fort before, nor could conjefture to what animal it be. 
longed, his Lordfhip faid, that the gown had been fent to him ina 
preient by his brother Marfhal Keith when he was in the Roffian 
fervice, who had informed him, that the fur with which it was lined 
was Siberian lamb feins. ‘The gentleman was a good deal furprifed 
at this account, and examined the fur with attention. It was, he 
faid, of a jetty black colour, and filky foftnefs, exceeding clote and 
warm ; and was in his opinion the mott beautiful fur he ever beheld, 
I give you the flory cs ] had it, and leave you to credit it or not as 
you fhall fee proper. I, for my own part, fhould not be much far- 
prifed if fome of the ‘Tartar hordes, who border on Siberia, and 
range through ai] the northern provinces of Afia, fhould have theep 
of that fort, the fkins of which might fometimes find their way 
through Siberia to Rutha. 

* But however this may be, it is certain, that the difference be- 
tween the heat of fummer and the cold in winter is far lefs confidera- 
ble in Great Britain than in cny other country in Europe; which 
gives this ifland an undoubted fuperiority over all the neighbourirg 
nations with regard to rearing of wool: a fuperiority of which we 
often vainly boait, but in other refpects takes little heed how to im- 
prove to the utmoit: for which we cre furely much to blame; as It 
3s hardly to be doubted, that through careletinefs the quality of our 
wool is gradually debating, while that of cur neighbours, by an 
oppofite conduct, is as gradually improging,’ 

In the fucceeding letters, the Author goes on to fhew in what 
manner the quality of wool may be improved or debafed, inde- 
pendent of the influence of the climate. The chief circum- 
dtance in this attempt, he obferves, is a minute attention to the 
qualities of that particular varicty of the animal employed to 
breed from. Thefe varictics, in compliance with common 
practice among farmers, he diftinguifhes by the name of parti- 
cular breeds. Thefe breeds he obicrves, in oppofition to Buffon 
and other naturalifts, are not cafual varicties whofe qualities may 
be attended by accidenial circumftances, but are each of eee 
diftin 
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tinct and feparate race, pofleffing certain peculiar qualities in 
amore eminent degree than other breeds of the fame {peciesy 
which qualities cannot be permanently altered (the alteration 
produced by climate being only temporary and local) except by 
4 mixture of blood by intercopulation with other breeds, ‘This 
he proves by a great variety of facts, in which he takes occafion 
to correct many erroneous opinions that have been incautioufly 
adopted with regard to the breeding and rearing of fheep, and of 
rendering them beneficial to the farmers. In this difquifition, 
which is long, and interefting, the nature and peculiarities of 
this very ufeful domettic animal, are more fully developed than 
in any former treatife we have feen: it will, therefore, be read 
with proht by every one who has at heart the improvement 
either of the carcafe or the wool of fheep. It might, we think 
be attended with beneficial confequences to the public, if this 
part of the work were publifhed by itfelf, as it would then be 
more gencrally read, and the fubject more attentively can- 
vafled. 

Having thus fhewn, at great length, the improvements that 
may be made by a proper attention to the breed of fheep, and 
pointed out the difference between thefe improvements and the 
alterations that arife from a change of climate, it will follow 
that the fineft wool can only be obtained in a favourable climate 
and from the fineft breed of fheep. And as the inhabitants of 
every nation may, if they pleafe, beftow an equal degree of atten- 
tion to the felecting a proper breed of thefe creatures, one nation 
by a fuperior degiee of attention to this circumftance, may ren- 
der its wool better than that of another which enjoys a more 
iavourable climate ; but if they are both equally attentive to the 
improving their breed of fheep, the advantage muft be clearly in 
favour of the climate that is coldeft and leaft fubject to great 
variations. But having fhewn that Britain, in general, enjoys 
a climate more remarkable for thefe peculiarities than any other 
country in Europe, he now proves that Scotland and its ifles, 
are the moft favourable parts of it for rearing fine wool, as the 
fummer heats are there not only more moderate than in England, 
but the winter cold is likewife moft intenfe: a circumftance 
which fome will be difpofed to doubt, but which he clearly 
fhews is certainly the cafe. ‘The natural inference from thence 
is that the climate of Scotland is more peculiarly favourable for 
Producing fine wool than any other in Europe, on which ac- 
count, and becaufe it is not fo peculiarly favourable for the pro- 
duétion of grain as many others, he warmly recommends to 
the gentlemen of that country an attention to the improvement 
of their breed of fheep, and propofes a plan by which that de- 
ign may, ata very imall expence, be effectually accomplifhed. 


But 
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But before he ventures to advife, without referve, an attention 
to fheep in preference to cattle, heenquires, firft whether cattle 
or fheep promife to be more immediately advantageous to the 
farmer, which he determines clearly in favour of fheep; and 
then he proceeds to enquire whether the country be well calcu- 
lated for carrying on the woollen manufacture, at large. With 
a view to afcertain this queftion, he gives a fketch of the nature 
of the parith of Halifax in Yorkfhire, diftinguifhing thofe parti- 
cularities which render it better adapted for the woollen many. 
facture than any other part of England, and which have occa. 
fioned that encreafe of its inhabitants for which it is fo juftly re. 
markable ; after which,he draws a parallel between that parith 
and the north highlan@s of Scotland, with a view to this ma- 
nufaéture. As we here meet with an entertaining account of a 
part of the country fcarcely at all known, we fhall lay it be. 
fore our Readers. 

‘ Jn moft mountainous countries the hills rife gradually above one 
another to a great height as you recede from the fea, fo that the ac. 
cefs to the internal parts of the country is every way fteep and diffi- 
cult. But throughout the greater part of the North Highlands of 
Scotland, although the country may in ftri&t propriety be called 
mountainous, nothing of that fort is obfervable. Like the deep feas 
in the bay of Bifcay, or near the Cape of Good Hope, when agitated 
by a ftorm, although the furface, if confidered in one general view, 
may be called level ; yet when viewed nearer, it is found to be 
fcooped out into immenfe cavities, or heaped up into innumerable 
ridges of ftupendous height, the alternate fucceflions of which fill 
the moft daring mind with horror and affright. 

‘ Such, in fome meafure, is the fituation of thefe Highlands. It 

feems to be an immenfe plain, that has been by Nature, in fome of 
her wanton freaks, thrown up into large and irregular ridges of 
mountains, with wide and deep furrows between them, which run 
far backwards into the country, in a direction nearly horizontal. 
_ © Hence it happens, that although the mountains fometimes boldly 
advance into the fea, and with their towering tops bid defiance alike 
to the fury of the tempeft and the raging ocean; yet in other places 
thefe furrows are cut fo deep, and run in fuch a level direction, as 
to admit the fea to flow through them into the very heart of the 
country, although fkirted on every fide by hills fuddenly rearing their 
tops to.a great height above them. ‘Thefe inlets are called by the 
Lowlanders friths or firths (fretz) and by the inhabitants of the 
Highlands &iles. But on the Weft coait, where they are mott 
numerous and extenfive, they have obtained the improper appella- 
tion of lochs. 

‘ From thefe larger furrows there branch off many others, the 
bottom of which are only elevated to a fmall degree above the level 
of the fea, which run back into the more inland parts of the country 5 
being denominated fraths; in the loweft part of which always flows 
a river of fome fort, with a gentle current towards the neareft frith, 
ox arm of the fea. And atthe back of the next ridge of moun- 
tains 
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tins runs another pretty level flrath, in a dire&tion often nearly 
parallel to the former. ; ; 

‘Thus it happens, that the inhabitants of each of thefe ftraths or 
yallies,—the only habitable parts of the country, may always have 
the conveniency of a level road to the fea, which is ufually at no 

reat diftance ; by means of which, the produce of the country 
might eafily be emitted, and the goods they might want from abroad 
be brought to them with the greateft facility. 

‘Qn each fide of thefe ftraths the mountains afcend to a great 
hsight, rifing from the plain with a very confiderable angle of ele~ 
vation, being only acceffible by flocks and herds, or the wild animals 
of the defert; fothat it is a matter of very great difficulty to form a 
paflable road direétly from the one to the other ; the only free accefs 
to each being by the fea: fo that thofe who want to pafs from the 
one to the other are under the neceflity of going along their own val- 
ley towards the fea, and after having turned the cape, if we may fo 
name the head-land that divides them, returns through the neigh- 
bouring ftrath, upon level roads. On this account it can never be 
an agreeable place for thofe who wifh to fly through a country in 
a poft-chaife,—which makes it but little attended to by modern travel- 
fers; but if it is commodious for the inhabitants, this inconvenience 
may be eafily difpenfed with. 

‘ From the hills on each fide of thefe ftraths defeend innumerable 
tills, ftreaming from rocks, o’erhung with fhrubby brufhwood ; 
which gives a convenient opportunity of erecting whatever:kind of 
mills may be neceflary, and of carrying on every kind of manuface 
ture that may require the affiftance of running water. And as fine 


‘turf, or peat, abounds in every corner, the inhabitants have every 


thing that is neccflury for carrying on the woollen manufadture 
in all its branches to the utmoft perfection: nor would it be diffi- 
cult to fupply them with coals from the coaft, fhould that be 
found neceffary. 

‘ From this fingular conformation of the country arife many con- 
fequences that have not been as yet remarked.—And by attending to 
it, we fhall be able to explain, in a fatisfactory manner, feveral 
peculiarities remarked by travellers, that tend to perplex the mind of 
the uninformed reader. 

‘ It is ufual for thofe who wifh to form an idea of the degree of 
tlevation of different parts of the country, to look at a map, and ob- 
fervetthe courfe of the rivers, always concluding, that thofe places 
are the higheft parts of the country where the rivers take their rife, 
But however juit this may be in general, it would be far from giving 
a true idea of the elevation of many parts of the Highlands, For, 

Owever paradoxical it may appear, there is no doubt but the Jand is 
there fometimes higher within a fmall diftance of the part where a 
river empties itfelf into the fea, than where it firft takes its rife ; be- 
Caufe the mountains fometimes rife to a much greater height above 
the vallies near the coait, than they do in the inland parts of the 
Country, thefe hills gradually finking lower as you recede from the 
fea, fo as fometimes to defcend almott to a level with the plains in the 
Wieroal part of the country. - 

‘ An 
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¢ And alchough it is certain, that the bed of the river mut always 
be higher at its fource than at its mouth; yet this declivity js jg 
many places fo inconfiderable as to amount only to a very few feg} 
in feveial miles. So that al\hough the fmall rills that defcend } 
a fhose courfe from the mountains, are rapid to an atlonithing 
degree, the large rivers forthe moit part are {mooth and gentle ip 
their courfe. ‘bhis is the reafon, that when a fudden rain falls, the 
waters pouring down from the mountains oa cach fide with great 
impetuofity, foon fill the bed of the river, which flowing more 
gently forward, cannot give it vent fu quickly as it comes to it; 
fo that, like the Nile ia the level piains of Egypt, the river overflows 
its banks, and fills tne whole valley from fide to fide; appearing rae 
ther like a fea than ariver. And, like the Nile too, being gentle 
jn its courfe, it leaves a rch flime behind, that greatly fertilizes 
the meads oa each fide the river; which by a little induliry pro. 
perly to draw off the returning waters, would form as rich paf- 
ture-ficlds as any in the world. But as thefe fields are liable to 
be overtiowed as all feafons, they ought to be applied to pafturage 
alone; al:hough the inhabitants too ofien at prefent a:tempt to 
. turn them into corn. 

* You will probably be much furprifed to find me give fuch 
different idea of the rivers in this country from what you have ever 
been accullomed to hear; and probably may produce as an exception 
the river Spey, fo much noted for its uncommon rapidity. You will, 
however, advert, that I fpeak here in general, and do not deny that 
examples of the contrary may fometimes be met with ;_ but they are 
rare.—Nor will the Spey be readily admitted as a proper one.—To- 
wards its mouth, indeed, this river is extremely rapid, and cons 
tinues fo for fome miles up the country ;—but beyond that it differs 
not from other Highland rivers, flowing on with acalm and fluggith 
motion. Asa ftriking proof of the level direction of this river inthe 
wpper part of its courfe, I fhall only obferve. that near Inverihhie, 
fome miles above Caltie Grant, the river pafles between two great 
rocks, which approaching pretty near together at one place, confine 
it into a narrow channel, fo as to form a fort of cataract when the 
river is much {welled with ratn ;—but as this interrupts the courfe of 
the water a little at thefe times, the river is made to ftagnate back- 
wards for feveral miles, overflowing its banks on every fide, and 
forming a temporary lake of very great extent ; which, from a {mall 
ifland in the mid{t of it, has obtained the name of Lech Inf; info 
you know being the common Scotch word for a fmall ifland. 

‘It is, therefore, a general rule that admits of few exceptions, 
that the large rivers which flow through a confiderable tract of 
country inthe Highlands are not of a rapid courfe; and that, on the 
contrary, the fmaller rivers that run but for a fhort way, are rapid 
almoft beyond conception, frequently fhooting over rocks of a pro- 
digious altitude, and forming cafcades of amazing beauty when rail 
falls in abundance ;—but during the dry weather in fummer they are 
mean and inconfiderable.——'This diftin€&tion between the different 
kinds of rivers, ought never to be loft fight of by thofe who want to 
form a proper idea of that country. th 
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t J fometimes happens, however, that thefe furrows, as we have 
termed the hollows between the hills, are Incerrupted in their courfe 
before they reach the fea, oy fome rock or other impediment running 
acrofs the valley, which ttopping the current of the river, makes it 
regorge backwards, forming a lake that fills the whole valley, till 
the furface of the water in it, rifes to the fame level with the top of 
the object that bars the valley; over which the river at length forces 
its way, and ufually flows from thence with a current more rapid 
than is common towards the fea. 

‘¢ And as thefe vallies are ufually very narrow, and of great length, 
the lochs aflume the fame form, running backwards till the bottom 
of the valley comes to be above the level of the water. Thefe, there- 
fore, will be long in proportion to the height of the obitructing bar, 
and the horizontal pofition of the bottom; fo that, on account of 
the general flatnefs of the country, thefe lochs are ufually of very 
reat length in proportion to their breadth ;—a circumitance which 
could not happen, were the general flope of the country confiderable 
in any direction, ; 

‘The moft remarkable of thefe lakes is that called Loch-Ne/;, 
which occupies, for twenty four miles in length, one of the moft re- 
markable furrows of this kind in Scotland, which runs gaite acrofs 
the ifland. The weit end of it being deeper than the furface of the 
fea, and without any bar, extends quite into the Atlantic ocean, 
forming that long and narrow inlet called Loch Oy/,—that part of 
the furrow at the welt end of Loch-Nefs being filled up for a fhore 
way by fome low earth; bat it foon finks again into another bafon 
of confiderable length, called Losh Lochy, which is oaly prevented 
from joining Loch-Oyl by a fmall low bar that rifes near Fort Wil- 
lam; nor is either it or the bar that feparates Loch-Nefs from the 
fea at the eaft end, elevated to any confiderable height above the level 
of the fea. 

‘ Another of the fame form, and nearly of the fame length, is 
called Loch Shin.—Numberlefs other of the fame kind, although of 

lefs note than thefe, might be mentioned, which it would be tedious 
hereto enumerate. I have only taken notice of them here to induce 
you to remark, of what infinite benefit thefe would be to the country 
in facilitating the carriage of weighty goods through i:, fhould ex- 
tenfive manufaétures ever chance to be eitablifhed among them; _be- 
caufe from each of thefe lochs, other ftraths branch off, running ftill 
farther into the heart of the country, and terminating in this as their 
common centre. 

* Such is the fituation of thefe countries, fo little known to other 
nations, and fo feldom furveyed by the difcerning eye of philofophic 
attention. To aman who had a full idea of the vait importance of 
the advantages that might refule from the particular formation of 
thefe countries, I cannot think of a picture that woald afford more 
pleafure, than an accurate terreftrial chart (if I may ufe that term) 
and map of that country, on which fhould be delineated the courfes 
of the feveral rivers, with their correfponding ftraths, and circum- 
jacent mountains ; marking all along the courfe of the rivers, the 
elevation above the level of the fea, as well as the altitude of the 
feveral ridgesof mountains around them, in the fame way as the 
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foundings on a fea-chart are marked. How cften have I traced in m 
own mind the idea of fuch a chart !—how often wifhed that it might 
be exccuted !—But, in my humble fphere, you know an Inefteétual 
wifli 7s a// that can be expeed. 

‘ This hydro-geographical fketch of the country was neceffary, to 
enable you to form a diftingt idea of the manifold advantages that jt 
enjoys for carrying on the woollen manufacture, which you wil] 
now he able to perceive with the greateft facility. 

* You will have remarked already, that whatever advantage the 
parifl: of Hallifax poflefles, in confequence of the abundance of rup- 
ning water, is enjoyed in an equal, if not fuperior degage, through 
all chat country. 

‘ Their fewel is in equal abundance, and as eafily procured; many 
of the hills being covered with inexhauttible ftores of fine peat, which 
might te eafily brought down to their feveral habitations. 

* With refpect to provifions, the advantage is greatly in favour of 
Scoil nd. Vor there, beef and mutton could at all times be had in 
prodigious abundance; and, on account of the remotenefs of their 
fituation, at a much lower price than in Yorkfhire. Potatoes and 
yarden-iluffg of ail forts could be reared to the greateft perfection, 
and in great abundance, ata {mall expence ; the f{vil, although fteep, 
being in many places exceeding fertile, and at prefent of hardly any 
value at all.—The neighbouring feas and lochs {warm with the fineft 
fith of all forts, which could be caught at all feafons, and fold to the 
inhabitants at a price that would be reckoned nothing at all in almott 
any part of England *, And oat or barley meal, the only kinds of 
grain at prefent ufed by the inhabitants, could be obtained by {ea 
from the neighbouring low countries of Scotland or Ireland at a very 
moderate price.—QOn all which accounts it muit be allowed, that the 
inhabitants might live at a much fmaller expence than in Yorktbire, 
an advantage of no {mall importance to a manufacturing part of the 
country. 

« But the circumftance in which thefe countries have the moft de- 
cided advantage over Yorkfhire, and perhaps every other part of 
the world poflefling the other advantages they enjoy, is the facility 
of carriage, not only for their manufactures and provifions, but for 
their raw materials of every fort; together with the choice of mur- 
kets that they would enjoy on this account. For, as few of thele 





* © From the month of January falmon are caught in vaft abun- 
dance in every river there, and are often fold for a penny or three. 
halfpence per pound frefh taken.—From Auguft till the middle of 
December herrings are caught in fuch abundance on all the arms of 
the fea on the weft coaft, as to be fold from a halfpenny to a penny 
per {core.—Haddocks and whitings are cavght in valt abundance at 
ail jeafons, and are the largeft and beft that are feen on any coaft; 
but a fith called Seys are ftill more abundant than either of thefe.— 
Cod and ling fwarm on the weft coaft, and could be caught in any 
quantities, were there a conftant market for them frefh ;—but their 
climate is not the moft favourable for drying thefe large fifh ;—the 
only way that the inhabitants cf thefe coaits can difpote of them at 
prefent.’ | 
places 
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races are above ten or fifteen miles from fome of thefe arms of the 
fea on either tide, or frefh-water lochs, to which they could always 
have accefs by plain and level roads, every article they had to buy 
or fell in any part of the world, could be tranfported at an expence 
{carce perceptible.—.ind as fome of the friths on the eait coaft run 


yp fo far as to be within a few miles of meeting others on the wett, 
the road between the two being carried through a level itrath of 
only eight er ten miles extent +, they could have itin their choice 
to fend their goods either to the eafiern or wellern markets; and 
thus, by an eater and fjafer nav gation than from the Humber, 
could thip their’ goods for the Baltic, Germany, or Holiand; and 
with equal facility to Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Levant or North 
America; fo that they are open to either fea, can take advantage 
of every wind, and have it in their power to trade to any coun- 
try on the plobe, 

‘ This could even be done almoft in the pre/ent fituation of affairs. 
Bat if commerce had introduced opulence among the inhabitants of 
thefe regions, there might eafily be opened different modes of com- 
munication between difllant places, by means of the lakes and level 
traths, that have not as yet been drained off.’ 

This account is picturefque, and ftrongly expreffive of the 
warmth of our Author’s amor patria. “Thole who have the ime 
provement of th » will furely deem tlfSinfelves 
fincularly fortunate in finding one, who together with fuch 
ardent zeal for his country, pofiefles fuch extenfive knowledge, 


and foundnels of judgment. 
+ This is particularly the cafe between Loch-Nefs and Loch- 
Gyl, fituated between the frith of Dornoch and Loch. Broom, and, 


although ata “ttle greater dittance, between the head of the bay of 
Cromarty at Lingwall, and the weit coaft. Roads are not yet made 


ia other places.’ 





Ast. UL. ConjeSures on the Tyndaris of Horace, and fome other of his 
Pieces; witha Vofijript. %y Jonn Whicfeld, A.M, Rector of 
Bideford, Devon. 4:0. 25, Exeter printed; fold in London 
by Richardfon and U:qubart. 1777. 


R. Whitfeld complains exceedingly of the unfuccefsfulnefs 

.V¥@ of the commentators upon Horace, and regrets that he 
til fluffers even under the ableft hands. And fill, alas! we 
iear he muft fuffer, unlefs fome abler hand than Mr. Whitfeld 
appears to refcue him. It is not by fuch conjectures as are here 
offered, that the ebfcurities of the ancients are to be removed, 
or their beauties elucidated. “The following will, we appre- 
head, be thought a curious fpecimen of Mr. Whitfeld’s abilities 
in cone ure : 
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‘ Tyndaris paffes with the interpreters, they do not tell ys 
upon what grounds, for a daughter of Gratidia. But this jg 
unlikely ;. becaufe Gratidia is a Roman name; whereas Tyndaris 
was 4 foreigner ; and fo was her furly confort Cyrus, a foreigner, 
Tyndaris was a Thracian; fhe was by condition a liberta; but of 
fubftance ; and came to Rome in the retinue, 1 fuppofe, one g 
the train of Rhemetalces King of Thrace. She probably ftaid ip 
Rome, and refided there ; and was known at the palace there: 
fhe certainly received a diftinguifhing mark of favour from 
thence ; and we fee, fhe is addreft by Horace. Thefe particy. 
lars, opening by degrees, are not altogether, and quite, ima. 
ginary ; as will appear immediately. 

* About fix years ago, an infcription, from Fabretti, was 
republifhed at Rome; and its genuinenefs defended againft Mof- 
fet; which infcription runs in thefe words ; 

IVLIA. TYNDARIS 
C.IVLI. REGIS 
RHOEMETALCAES. L. 
FECIT. SIBI. ET. SVIS. EF 
LIBERTIS. LIBERTABVS 
POSTERISQVE. EORVM 
IN. FR. P. Xll. IN. AGRO. P. XII, 


¢ Why fhould not this be the Zyndaris of Horace? let us fee, 

¢ Rhametalces, 1 mean the elder, was a public ally of Rome; 
was once a friend of Brutus; and after that, a dependant on 
Auguftus. Rheemetalces was probably often at Rome, like other 
princes upon bufinefs; particularly to folicit the march of the 
troops Ander Lollius in 738. Rhcemetalces ftruck a fine Greek 
coin in honourof Augu/fus ; prefenting their heads on each fide ; 
axid, thes Bmperor’s known, favourite, fymbol, The Capricorn, 
upon it: and he accepted from Augu/tus an adoption into the Fu- 
lian family; for we fee him called CAIVS IVLIVS RHOEMETAL- 
CEs on the marble. , 

© Now it is not unlikely, that fome of his train partook, on 
that occafion, the fame honour and privilege; and in particu- 
lar, as appears by her name, \VLIA TYNDARIS 3 his Thracian 
minfirel; who had followed his court from the borders of the 
Strymon, to the banks of the Tider. 

‘ Further, a fine Greek Saphic is come down to us, to be 
feen in the collections, particffarly that of Bifhop Lowth, in 
$9; and in Lipfius ; which begins thus, 

Xoipe 208 Puan buyarnp "Apriog. 


‘ This ode pleafed Lipfius fo much, that he has given us@ 
fpirited verfion of it in his firft book, towards the beginning, 
De magnitudine Romand. He afcribes it, like others, to Erinna. 


But 
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But he fees clearly its fubject ; which others leave doubtful. He 
cites it in courfe, as addreft to the city of Rome; and he judges 
it, by the flyle, to have been written, 77 Pompey’s time, or theres 
about. Now we have no Erinna of that age, according to the 
elder Voffius. Urfinus did not receive this ode among the pieces of 
Erinna, as Fabricius has particularly obferved. What then, if 
we fhould agree with Urfinus ; and fuppofe there had been fome 
miflake as to the writer? and, fince there were feveral Erinnas, 
what if this ode has been given haftily to one of them, while it 
really belonged to fome other perfon ? All this is poffible. And 
then who fo fit to putin her claim, after long ditpofleffion, as 
Horace’s Tyndaris? The time, afigned by Lipfius, agrees fuffi- 
ciently ; Tyndaris had many calls to celebrate Rome; fhe was a de- 
nizen of Rome; refided, ana was fettled in Rome; was en- 
grafted into the fir/? family of that city; and admitted to the 
friendfhip of its very fine/? writer ; who then fo likely as Tynda- 
ris to break out 
Kaige pros Pon? 
And if fhe was alfo Horace’s Threffa Chhe, 
Dulces dséia modss, et cithare fetens ; 

which is highly probable; and his Chloe Sithonia, of another 
piece; and likewife his Venus AZarina, his lovely voyager, to 
whom, with huge complaifance, he confecrates his harp ? And 
if the lively Le Fevre* had been vifited with thefe vifions would 
they have paffed befare him without one f{prightly fally —per- 
haps of this fort, 

Surge poft longam recidiva noétem ! 

Cyrrha quam fovit, vigilemque fepe 

Aoniim cinxit chorus, O nivali 


Hofpes ab Hamo ! 


Te die fauflo, ac citharam fonantem 

Abjftulit letho Venufinus ipfe: 

Ze fuam fixit Tiberis, nec Hebro 

Invidet Orpheum ! 

_ © And now Ict us look back, once again, to the infcription. It 
is Roman, and fo a fign of Tyndaris’s attachment; it is epul- 
chral, and fo fome proof of family refidence ; it is one of the in- 
feriptions that give the caf? in favour of the marbles, againf? coins. 
—For where, on a medal, fhould we have met the name of Tyn- 
daris? but here it furvives, on this marble; which ftill fheds a 
light upon this mufe of Thrace, and her old fweet-heart of Tivoli. 





bd * See his Epiftle to Bore/li, upon rettoring the loft eres, the 
i as King, to life; how mainly he triumphs ! 
° Scilicet ex imo redivivum fifimus oreo.’ 
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—But I exceed,—all I meant was to thew, fomething j; yet 
wanting in Horace.’ 
Perhaps our Readers may be better pleafed with our Authors 
abilities as an zmitator—at leaft we will give them an opportu. 
‘ - . ry 4 ale ’ > ‘ » a 
nity of judging, by copying his verlion of the Ode #2 Afterig: 


‘ Nay, good Alterie, never mourn, 
The taithful Gyges wall return ; 
Early the favouring gales of {pring 
Gyves, avd all his gifts, will bring. 
Now by autumnal tempetls toft, 
Embay’d peihaps on Pyrrhus’ coat ; 
You, and the rigourcus nights, dety 
To calm his grief, or clofe his eye. 

And yet, 1f foothing might avail, 

His hotlefs plies him with a tale 

Of fome fair Greex—who doais aad Jics 
For him—and mingles threats with hes. 


How Pr.etus’ confort pefh’d him on 
To facrifice Bellerophon : 

Whote iuit the fober youth abhor’d, 
—tlalfe and forgetful of her lor. 
How Peleus fearcely fcap’d with life, 
Who difoblip’d Acaftus’ wife: 

Nor Helen’s ttory leaves untold, 
The tempting female trips of olJ. 

In vain—regardlefs as a fione 

He hears—and fill is all your own. 
-—-Meantime, 1t much concerns your fame 
‘To guard againit Enipeus’ flame, 
However graceful he is feen 

To guide his courfer o’er the preen ; 
However bold to plunge, and cleave 

The Tufcan Tiber’s yiclding wave ; 

Yet fhut betimes your outer-gate 

Nor liften to his evening chat: 

And, twenty times though call’d a prude, 
Remember Gyges, and be good.’ 


Mr. Whitfeld, in his poftfcript, offers the following extraor- 
dinary reafon for this publication ; which was, he fays, to give 
him an opportunity © of reminding the Public, but with great 
deference, that of all the works of our days, and upon all_ac- 
counts, The Death of Abel, the Meffiahand Noah, with Pamela, 
Clariffa, and Sir Charles Grandifon, bets deferve the Pudlie’s at- 
tention and highett efteem.’ 

Alas ! what has Horace to expect from fuch a critic! 
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Art. IV. The Orations of Lyfias and Tjacrates, tranjflated from the 
Greek - With fome Account of their Lives; and a Difcourfe on 
the Hiltory, Manners, and Character of the Greeks, from the 
Conclufion of the Peloponnefian War, to the Battle of Chrronea. 
By John Gillies, LL.D. 4to. 18s, Boards, Murray. 1778. 


the importance of the people, the rivalfhip of the great 
men, and, above all, that of the celebrated {peakers, carried 
eloquence to perfection. Among the orators whofe fame was 
higheft, and whofe merits were mott confiderable, it is known 
that Lyfias and [focrates diftinguifhed themfelves; and that 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, have writ- 
ten their eulogium. The graceful elegance, the chafte pro- 
priety, the happy implicity of the firlt, could not efcape ad- 
miration; the attractions of eratory, and the political wifdom 
fo remarkable in the laft, were worthy of the greateft panegyric. 

Amidit the advantages of eminent and unfufpeéted praife 
from ancient authors of reputation, and under the certain know- 
ledge of the fuccefs they had obtained in their own times, Lyfias 
and Ifecrates have, neverthelefs, in modern ages, been treated 
with neglect. ‘This fact may create furprize, and, at firft fight, 
may feem to be inexplicable ; but it is not impoflible to account 
for it, 

When Chriftianity was advancing toward an eftablifhment, 
the philofophers whom the new religion difpleafed, and who 
wrote againft it, aflumed the manner and ftyle of the Greek 
fophifts ;—and among the Greek fophifts, the Fathers of the 
Church, whofe abilities and penetration, were, by no means, 
equal to their zeal, were pleafed to rank Lyfias and Ifocrates. 
Nothing more was neceflary to excite an odium againft thefe 
authors. Superftition ufurping the chair of criticifm, they were 
abufed as foppifh and puerile; and they funk under the attacks 
of religious folly, and imputed imperfection. In the dawn of 
learning, in ages unrefined by tafte, men could not judge of 
literary excellence; and the Fathers were believed, becaufe their 
allertions were ftrong, and their piety ardent. 

It is an humiliating reflection that prejudices of all kinds, 
though ill founded, are lafting. ‘The general indolence of man 
renders him the flave of cuftom, and of authority ; and the mo- 
deity, the timidity, too often connected with fuperior Capacity, 
withholds the efforts of the able: who fear to difturb their eafe 
by refifting the torrent of opinion, and by expofing themfelves 
to the obloquy of the vulgar. ‘The popular fathions, as well 
as the popular religion of every country, are ever at enmity 
with innovators. ta 


Tn nature of the governments which prevailed in Greece, 
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It is thus, we conceive, that a due refpect has been fo long 
withheld from the writings of Lyfias and Lfocrates. The French 
critics, who copy one another, have pene them with an 
undiftinguithing rage : even the truly refpectable Archb:thop of 
Cambray has been infcéted with this weaknefs. In our own 
nation, the neglect of them has been no Jefs difgraceful The 
have been abandoned to the trifling induftry of mere fcholars; 
and till the prefent publication appeared, there has been no pro. 
per attempt * to make them fpeak our language. 

But, while the compofitions of Lyfias and Ifecrates are ad. 
mired as pieces of eloquence, it is to be confidered that they 
are not lefs to be valued for the light which they throw on 
the hiftory and the manners of Greece. Under thefe heads 
the prefent undertaking, accordingly, ranges itfelf. The Tranf- 
Jator faw, and well underftood, the propriety of each of thefe 
divifions, and he has laboured, with a fortunate affiduity, ta 
do juftice to both, 

¢ The orations of Ifocrates,’ fays Dr. G. * furnifh us witha 
general account of the hiftory and political interefts of the 
Greeks: the pleadings of Lyfias contain a curious detail of 
their domeftic manners and internal ceconomy. The works of 
the two orators together, exhibit an interefting picture, not 
only of the foreign wars and negociations, but of the private 
lives and behaviour of this celebrated nation. ‘Taken fepa- 
rately, their writings are imperfect; when combined, they 
afford a fyftem of * information equally extenlive and fatife 
factory.’ 

From this peculiarity, the Tranflator prefents his authors 
under a new arrangement, which appears to be both philofo- 
phical and elegant. Djifregarding the order of time in which 
the feveral orations were delivered, and paying no attention to 
the clafles into which the critics have divided them, he places 
them in a feries correfponding to the chain of the Grecian hif- 
tory. But left the colouring of eloquence fhould obfcure the 
truth, he has prefixed to the orations which he has tranflated, 
the defcripttons which were neceffiry to authenticate the public 
tranfactions, and to caft a juft light on the interior government 
and manners of the Greeks. 

For the fake, alfo, of greater perfpicuity, and that the ftory 
of the Greeks might appear in a full and inftruétive picture, fo 
far as he is folicitous to defcribe their affairs, he has furnifhed 
a preliminary diflertation. As the objects of this difcourfe are 





* We have had a tranflation, but not a very fuccefsful one, of the 
Orations and Epiftles of Ifocrates, by Mr. Jofhua Dimfdale: it was 
publithed in 1751. See Review, vol. v. p. 424. 
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of high importance, the Author has given an account of them 


with that per{picuity and precifion which are the certain cha- 
racteriftics of ability. = 

‘| have divided, fays he, the preliminary difcourfe Into two 

rts; the firft including the hiftory of the public tranfactions; the 
~~ containing an account of the private lives and manners of the 
Gieeks. To the whole is prefixed an introdu€tion ; in which [ 
have attempted to afcertain with precifion the extent and populouf- 
nef, as well as the power, wealth, and refources of the principal 
Grecian republics. In the hiftorical part of the difcourfe, Tfocrates 
bas been my guid: throughout. As this writer kept aloof from the 
political difputes which agitated his countrymen, he viewed the af- 
fairs of Athens and of all Greece through a purer medium than De- 
mofthenes and other authors, from whom it is ufual to colle the 
hiftory of that age. I have on this account preferred his authority ; 
and have endeavoured to weigh in a jult and equal balance, the me- 
rit of thefe celebrated republics. If my ftandard be more accurate 
than tha: commonly employed, it will not appear extraordinary that 
my eftimate alfo fhould be different ; that I thould perceive ‘no jut 
erounds for the admiration commonly beftowed on the political in- 
flitutions of the Greeks ; and fhould regard even the batile of Cha- 
ronea, by which thefe fierce republicans became fubject to a foreign 
prince, not as their misfortune, but as their deliverance. 

‘The fecond branch of the preliminary difcourfe. comprehend- 
ing the manners and character of the Greeks, as defcribed by the 
authors whom [ tranflate, will probably be confidered as the moft 
interelting part of this work. It is not extraordinary that a fubject 
ef fuch importance fhould be fo little underfteod, while the writers, 
by whofe affittance it may be explained, are fo generally neglected. 
The hiftorians of ancient, like many hiftorians of modern times, 
are fatished with delineating the characters of thofe who appear on 
the great theatre of public life. The prevailing manners of the rett 
of mankind we are lefc to collect as we can, from various and of- 
ten very imperfect materials. In the licentious and exaggerated de- 
{criptions of one comic writer *, many have looked for the moral 
picture of the Athenians. But had an author of the Socratic age ex- 
plained the manners and character of his countrymen with a direé& 
view to the information of potterity, we fhould not poffefs any thing 
more complete on this fubjeét than may be found in the orations of 
Lyfias, Many of thefe exprefsly relate to probation; that is, an 
inquiry into charafter and condutt, to which every Athenian citi= 
zen, who ftood candidate for any public office, was obliged to fub- 
mit. When thefe matters form not the principal object of the trial, 
they are always introduced incidentally. The parties feem to place 
more confidence in their pait life and behaviour, than in the merits 
of their caufe: and, unawed by the prefence of a court, the mem- 
bers of which were appointed promifcuoufly from the ordinary rank 
of citizens, they exprefs themfelves with full freedom, and exhibit 
their natural fentiments undifguifed. 


a 





* © Ariftophanes.’ 
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‘ In the preliminary difcourfe, it has been my aim, not only tg 
defcribe the Athenian manners, but to explain the circumftances 
which confpired to form them. With this intention, I have con. 
fidered the different ranks in fociety, as magiltrates and fubjeéts, cj. 
tizens and ftrangers, mafters and fervants; and have pointed out 
the duties and privileges of each particular condition. One copious 
article is employed in examining the treatment of women, and the 
manners, virtues, and vices refulting from this treatment. As the 
fimplicity or refinement in which a people are accuitomed to live; 
their ordinary occupations and amuiements; and the ftate of arts, 
whether liberal or mechanical, have a powerful influence on na- 
tional character—none of thcfe particulars have efcaped obdfer. 
vation.’ 

That Dr. Gillies might leave the reflecting reader nothing to 
regret which was requifite for information, he has likewife ex- 
hibited accounts of the lives and writings of Lyfias and Ifo. 
crates, By this means we become, in fome meafure, acquainted 
with thefe celebrated orators, and are difpofed to enter into 
their reafonings with the greater vivacity. His facts are col- 
leéted with attention, his criticifms are liberal, and his admi- 
ration of his authors is not rendered difeufting by too much 
fondnefs or enthufiafm. He appears in the different charaCters 
of Author and Tranflator; and in thefe diftinét capacities, we 
apprehend, he cannot fail of receiving the approbation of the 
Public. 

The tafk of tranflation, befide being laborious, is difficult 
from its nicety. It is not enough to give the meaning of the 
author: his fpirit and manner muft be transfufed. The pa- 
tience of attending with minutenefs to a dead language, the 
tafte to difcever character and beauties, the power of imitation, 
and the pofleflion of a various and fortunate phrafeology in the 
Englifh idiom, are gifts and qualifications which are tar from 
being common. 

Profoundly-weséant in the Greek tongue, Dr. G. has given 
the fentiments of Lyfias and Ifocrates with an exactnefs which 
was hardly to be expected in a firft attempt to introduce theie 
authors in an Englifh drefs. Skilled to catch their peculiari- 
ties, he has been able to preferve their diftinGtive characicrs ; 
and, happy in his knowledge of the Englith Janguage, he has 
generally exprefled himfelf with a peripicuity, a correctncls, 
and an elegance, to which moft authors fancy them{clves equal, 
and which fo few, upon trial, can attain. 

That our Readers however may judge for themfelves of his 
merits as a T’ranflator, we lay before them the following ex- 


tract, from the funeral oration written by Lyfias, in praite cf 


the Athenian citizens, who fell in afiifting the Corinthians du- 
ring the war with Lacedemon : 
¢ When 
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‘ When war broke out among the Greeks themfelves, a war un- 
dertaken through eavy, and fomented by emulation, our anceftors, 
without foreign aflillance, checked the infolence of /Egina and its 
confederates ; and vanquifhing their united power in a naval engage- 
ment, carried off feventy gallies. ; 

‘ On another occafion, they maintained a war again{t both A-gina 
and Egypt, and while their feet and army, confifting of all the 
Athenians of the military age, were employed in contending with 
thefe formidable enemies, ihe Corinthians, fupported by powerful 
aid, feized on this favourable opportunity for invading our territo- 
ries; expecting that they mutt eicher find them altogether defence- 
lefs, or compel the Athenians to withdraw their forces from /Egina. 
But they were difappuinied in both thefe views. The old men and 
che young, who alone remained in Achens, trutted to their own bra- 
very for repelling the invahon. ‘The force of the one had not yet 
attained its maturity, that of the other had unhappily begun to de- 
cay; faded or unripe, however, only in their perfons, their minds 
were both blooming and vigorous, the one poffziliag courage by na- 
ture, the other havirg confirmed it by experience. Nor did they 
even allow the enemy to enter into the Athenian territories, but 
marching forth into the neutral country of Megara, they prevented 
their farther progrefs by obtaining over them a complete victory, as 
honourable tor the victors, as difgraceful to the vanquifhed. Hav- 
ing erected a trophy in commemoration of it, they returned home ; 
the aged to hold their councils, the young to profecute their edu- 
cauion. 

‘ But it is difficult for one fpeaker to do juftice to fo extenfive a 
fubject, or preperly to defcribe in one day the accumulated glory of 
ages. For what time, what orator, or what panegyric is fuilicient 
to difplay the virtue of thofe who lie interred here? By the molt da- 
ring and fpiendid attempts, and with infinite fatigue and danger, 
they acquired liverty to Greece, and pre-eminence for Athens. Du- 
ring feventy years, in which they continued matters of the fea, the 
fruits of their fuperiority were mott confpicuous: no feditions in the 
Grecian cities ; no attempts on the liberty of their allies; no flate, 
{ may fay no individual, was .allowed to domineer over his neigh- 
bour, but all were compelled to enjoy equal freedom and indepen- 
dence. ‘They purfued no narrow fcheme for augmenting their rela- 
tive ftrength, but invigorating the abfolute and common {ftrength 
of Greece, difplayed it before the tyrant of Afia, new no longer 
Intoxicated with his plans of ambition, but refigning part of his 
dominions, and trembling for the remainder. During all this pe- 
riod, no Perfian veflel appeared in our feas, no tyrant reigned in 
Greece, no city was enflaved by the Barbarians. Such was the mo- 
deration or refpect with which the virtue of the Athenians infpired 
their neighbours ; and fo well did their juftice deferve that fupe- 
nority which their valour had acquired. 

* Even their misfortunes afford additional evidence of their merit. 
The lofs of the Athenian fleet in the Hellefpont, whether through 
the fault of the commanders, or by a fatality of circumftances, was 
equally felt over all Greece, the general fafety of which feemed in- 
itparably connegted with the fortune of one fate: for, foon after 
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this mifcarriage, they command of Greece was committed to orher 
bands, and new leaders were appointed *. Thefe were wortted in 
fea-engagement by an enemy who formerly had been compelled to 
abandon that element. The Barbarians pafs over, without Oppofi- 
tion, iato Europe; the face of Greece is changed and distigured ; 
its citizens carried into flavery, or fubjeCted to tyrants at home. It 


becomes Greece to wear eniigns of mourning, and to pour forth her. 
Jamentations at this tomb. Here was her I:berty interred with thefe. 


vidtims, How unfortunate was the in lofing them? How happy was 
the Perfian monarch in having new leaders to contend with? De. 

rived of {uch friends, Greece bad nothing left but the gloomy pro. 
ipe€t of fervitude ; delivered from fuch enemies, the monarch of 
Perfia faw his views of ambition open before him, and he was 
once more elevated with the proud hopes of executing his father’s 
defigns. 

‘ Nor, as citizens or as men, mult we forget that band of patriots, 
who, reviving our political conilitution at the peril of their lives, re. 
eftablifhed the democracy +. Not compeiled by law, but perfuaded 
by reafon, they marched forth into the Pireum, and maintaining the 
character of their anceflors, by preferring freedom and death to life 
and flavery, they rendered the government, then engroffed by a few, 
a common gocd in which all the citizens were concerned. The in- 
juttice of their adverfaries did not more excite their refentment, 
than their own wretched condition roafed their indignation ; and, 
deprived of the firft right of humanity, they determined to regainit, 
orto perifh in the attempt. Virtuous oaths and engapements were 
their only allies; but added to their ancient and inveterate foes, 
they had their fellow-citizens to contend with. The fepuichres of 
the Lacedemonians, {till remaining on the fpot, are monuments of 
that vidiory, by which union and tranquillity were reftored to a ftate, 
torn by feditions; by which a city, naked and defeucelefs, was fore 
tified and fecured : by which Athens, who had funk into contempt, 
reaflamed her former rank, and made good her furmer pretenfions, 

‘ The fame generous principles which had engaged the Athenians 
to undertake this expedition, fii] actuated thoie who furvived it. 
Reinflated in the rank of citizens, their delires were gratified. They 
cid not perfecute their enemies with an unrelenting hatred, but, de- 
termined never to yield to the flavery to which thefe had bafely 
fubmitted, they invited them to fhare the freedom which they them- 
felves had fo giorioufly acquired. 





* ¢ The Laccdzmonians aflumed the pre-eminence in Greece af- 
ter the defeat of the Athenian ficet in the Hellefpont—Toe misfor- 
tunes here mentioned happened und:r their adminiltration.’ 

4 * The love of liberty, carried to enthufiafm, predominates in 
the orations of Lyfias. He himfelf, as well as his friends, had fuf- 
fered by the injuitice and rapacity of the thirty tyrants. For thefe 
reafons, though his panegyric is more concife in other refpeéts than 
that of Ifocrates, it is more copious and diffufe in praife of the re- 
fiorers of democracy.’ 
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‘© The fuccefs of the prefent enterprize proves, that it was neither 
from their Own mifconduct, nor the valour ot their focs, that the 
misfortunes of this tate had proceeded, If, while civided by 
factions at home, and furrouaded by dangers from abroad, they yet 
made their way into the bofom of their country, notwithitan ding the 
oppofiion of the Peloponneiians : How weak -— Gus Oppotition 
have proved, had they been united among themielves? But their 
virtve furely deferves immortal honour, and mutt exciie the emula- 
tion of the brave in all fucceeding ages. 

‘ Neither ought we to forget thofe ftrangers who fought in the 
caufe of freedom, thinking virtue their native inheritance, and dying 
with fo mach glory, that they were lamented in public, buried at 
the expence of the itate, and thought worthy to be afterwards dif- 
tinguifhed with honours till then referved for the citizens °, 

‘ The Athenians now buried, fell ina fimilar caufe, but fill more 

lorious. ‘They perifhed fer the liberties of thofe who hated them, 
They affifted the Corinthians their inveterate foes, when abandoned 
by their ancient allies, and endangered in their freedom. While 
the Lacedemonians envied the proiperity of their friends, thefe ge- 
nerous Athenians pitied the diftrefs of their enemies, and even died 
to relieve them. Not regarding their ancieat variance with Co- 
rinth, or the injuries received from that itate, they took the field in 
order that the Corinthians, inilead of being fubjected tothe yoke 
of Lacedemon, might fhare in the liberties of Athens. To men ace 
tuated by fo generous a motive, death was difarmed of all its terrors ; 
dying or living their condition was worthy of envy. Early ine 
ftructed in the glory of their anceftors, they fhewed themfelves deter- 
mined to maintain it; and repairing by their prefent valour, the ef- 
fells of paft mifcarriages, and removing the danger at a diftance from 
their country, they died, as brave men ought, leaving trophies to 
the public, but woes to their kindred. It becomes us then to ho- 
nour the dead, and to Jament the living. For what pleafure, what 
confolation remains to them? They are deprived of thofe who loved 
them, but who, preferring virtue to every connexion, have left them 
fatherlefs, widowed, and forlorn. Of all their relations, the chil- 
dren, too young to feel their lofs, are leat to be lamented; but moft 
ofall, the parents who are too old ever to forget it. They nourifhed 
and brought up children to be the comforts of their age, but of 
thefe, in the decline of life, they are deprived, and wich them of all 
their hopes. What can be more miferable ? Is not death only to be 
wifhed for? Their children, who formerly rendered them the objects 
of envy, now render them the objects of compaffion. ‘lhe height of 
their merit, in which they ufed to glory, now plunges them into 
deeper diftrefs. What circumitances can put a period to their for- 
rowsi—-When the ftate is unfortunate? Public calamities will be 
added to private woes—When the ilate is fuccefsful ? Ochers will 
enjoy the fruits of their children’s virtues. —In private dangers? The 
friends of their profperity will avoid tharing ia their wretchednefs ; 
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* * He means the Thebans who affitted the Athenian people 
again the thirty tyrants. See Xenophon’s Greek Hiktory, book IV.’ 
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and their enemies, fwoln with infolence, will triemph in their mit. 
fortunes. We fhall beft honour the dead then, by extending our 
protection to the living. We mutt aflift and defend their widows 
protect and honour their parents, embrace end cherith their orphans, 
Who deferve more honour than the dead: Who ate entitled to more 
fympathy than their kindred? 

‘ But wherefore this forrow? Are we ignorant of our common 
fate? Why bear with impatience what we have ever expected ? Why 
revolt egzinil the law of neceflity, fince Death is cqual to the hero 
and to the coward, neither overlooking the villain in contempt, neg 
fparing, in admiration of his character, the man of higheti virtue: 
If thofe who efcape the dangers of war could alfo efcspe death, the 
tide of your forrows ought everto flow. But fince human nature 
mutt yield to age and difeafe, and the divinity that prefides over our 
fate is inexorable, thofe are to be reckoned of all men moft happy, 
who, not cominitting themfelves to fortune, or waiting the uncer- 
tain approaches of a natura! death, choofe and embrace that which is 
moft glorious. Dying for whatever is moi refpe&able among men, 
their memories never fade, their honours ever bloom, their actions 
remain perpetual objects of emulation and praiie, and though |a- 
mented as mortal by nature, they are celebrated as immortal through 
virtue. ‘They ase buricd at the public expence, and cortels of 
ftrength, wildoin, and magnificence are appointed in honour of 
them and the gods. For my part, I account them moft happy; | 
envy them their death. ‘'Thofe men alone are gainers by their bisth, 
who, though their bodies be mortal, have acquired immortal re- 
nown. but, according toeltablilhed prattice, and the laws of our 
anceflors, we mult mourn for the-perfons here buried.’ 

While we commend Dr. Gillies as a Tranflator, we mut 
obferve, that he is alfo intitled to confiderable applaufe as 
an Author. His difcourfes, introductory to the orations, are 
well written, whether we confider the matter or the expreflion. 
His preliminary eflay is ftill more deferving of approbation. In 
this tract he is both an hiftorian and philofopher. He enters 
deeply into the hiftory and the politics of Greece. Confulting 
the real fources of information, he forms cpinions of his own, 
and does not ftoop to copy with fervility the fentiments of mo- 
dern authors who have gone before him in the fame walk of li- 
terature, 

In this part of the performance before us, the penetrating 
obferver will be ftruck with his delineation of Grecian man- 
ners. The portrait is drawn with a bold pencil, and in lively 


~ 


colours. ‘The condition of the Greek women does not efcape’ 


his obfervation ; and, as a fpecimen of his ability for original 
compofition, we fhall extract fome part of what he has re- 
marked on this interefting fubject : 


‘ During the early ages of fociety, fays Dr. Gillies, men are either 


employed in acquiring the means of fubfifience, or in invading their 
enemies and repelling their attacks. The natural delicacy and timl- 


dity of women render them Icfs qualified for thefe Occupations. 
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Hence, among rude nations, they are treated with neglect, and of- 
ren reduced into fervitude. But when civilization has been carried 
ro acertain pitch ; when arts, manufactures, and commerce, have 
made known the convemiencies and refinements of polithed life, ta- 
tents of the agreeable kind come to be in general requeft, and are 
fon univerfally efteemed. In all thefe, women are fitted by nature 
to excel, The imperfections of their fex gradually difappear ; they 
pecome the objects of atiecuon, acquire refpect, and affume that dif- 
tinguithed fation in fociety, which is not demanded with more juf- 
tice on the one lide, than yielded with readinefs on the other. 

‘ Thefe obfervations feem natural and obvious; and are juftified I 
believe, by the general hiltory of mankind. Yet they are not cone 
formable to what actually took place in Greece. ‘There the condi- 
tion of women, inftead of being improved by the gradual advance- 
ment of focicty, feems, On the contrary, to have been the mott ade 
vantageous, where the manners of men were in other refpects the 
leaft refined. ‘The Lacedemonians, though continually employed in 
war, and unacquainted with arts and refinement which they even af- 
fedted to defpife, yet conferred on women advantages fuperior to 
what they enjoyed in any other Grecian republic. While the Spar- 
tans were governed by fuch fevere regulations, as monaftic rigour 
has feldom ventured to impofe, their wives lived in abundance and 
luxury; they were entirely exempted from thofe troublefome obfer- 
vances which the laws of Lycurgus had etlablifhed ; without bein 
obliged to execute any of the offices of government they direéted alk 
its meafures ; and if the whole property of Lacedemon had been di- 
vided into five parts, no lefs than two of thefe would have belonged 
exclufively to the women. Ariitotle pretends to account for the pre- 
eminence of the fair fex among the Spartaps, from the warlike ge- 
nius of that people, ‘* The love of war and of women, {fays he, al- 
ways go together. The mott warlike nations are always the moft 
addicted to the pleafures between the fexes; and the ancient fable 
which unites Mars and Venus is not a chimerical invention of the 
fancy, but refts on the molt folid foundation,’ 

‘ Among the Athenians, on the other hand, a people famous in- 
deed on account of their martial fpirit, but unrivalled in the arts of 
peace, not more learned than polite according to the ideas of that 
age, and diftinguifhed by an exceflive paflion for thofe refined enter- 
tainments which prevail in polifhed nations, and which they enjoyed 
in peculiar elegance and perfection, the treatment of women was 
moft ungenerous and unnatural. Excluded from the public fhows 
and amufements, deprived even of the pleafures of domeftic fociety, 
and fcarcely venturing to open their lips in the prefence of their 
hearelt rciations, they were confined with the utmoft rigour to the 
moft retired apartments of the family, employed in the meanelt of- 
fices, and confidered in every refpect rather as the fervants than as 
the equals of their fathers or hufbands. It was thought indecent for 
them to venture abroad, unlefs to accompany a funeral, to be pre- 
fent at a facrifice, or to ailitt at fome other religious folemnity. 
Even on thefe accafions they were generally accompanied by perfons 
Who watched their behaviours The moft innocent freedom was con- 
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ftrued into a breach of modefty; and their reputation, once fullied 
by the fmalleft reproach, could never afterwards be retrieved. 
“Tf fuch feverities had been exercifed agajnft them from that jea. 
loufy which often attends a violent love, and of which a certain de. 
gree is, perhaps, infeparable from a delicacy in the paifion between 
the fexes, their condition, though not lefs miferable, would have 
been lefs contemptible. But this could not be the cafe; the Athe- 
hians were utter ftrangers to that refinement of fentiment with regard 
to the fair fex, which renders them the objects of a timid but re. 
fpectful-paffion, and leads men to gratify their vanity at the expence 
of-theirfréedom. Married or unmarried, the Athenian women were 
kept'in eqaal réftraint; no pains were taken to render them, at one 
period of their lives, agreeable members of fociety ; and their edy- 
cation was either entirely neglected, or confined, at leaft, to {uch 
objecis as, initead of elevating and enlarging the mind, tended only 
to humble and debafe it. The uncommon rigour with which they 
were confined, was not therefore with a view to promote their own 
advantage, but only to render them better qualified for thofe fer. 
vices which the Athenians required them to perform, 

‘ Though neither fitted for appearing with honour in fociety, nor 
for keeping company with their hufbands, they were thought capa- 
ble of fuperintending their domeftic economy, of acting as ftewards 
in the family, and thus relieving the men from a multiplicity of 
little cares, which they confidered as unworthy of their attention and 
unfuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of fuch neceflary, 
but humble concerns, being impofed on the women, their early 
treatment and firft inftructions were adapted to that lowly rank he. 
yond which they could never afterwards afpire. Nothing was al- 
lowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile occupations in which 
it was intended that their whole lives fhould be fpent; no liberal 
idea was prefented to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the mechanical and vulgar arts, in which they were ever deitined to 
labour ; above all, no liberty of thought or fancy was permitted 
them ; the fmallef&t familiarity with ftrangers was deemed a dan- 
gerous Offence, and any attachment beyond their own family, a 
heinous crime. When they were fit for the ftate of wedlock, which, 
in the climate of Greece, happened long before their reafon and un- 
derflanding had arrived at maturity, they were given in marriage by 
their relations, without being confulted on the fubje&t; and by en- 
tering into this new fituation, they only exchanged the fevere 
guardianfhip of a father for the abfolute government of a hufband. 
Asthe Athenians feldom married but from motives of conveniency, 
and at a more advanced period of life than is ordinary in other 
countries, their good-will and affe&tion could only be excited by the 
birth of an heir, or gradually acquired by a careful ceconomy and 
conftant circumfpection. Even the law of Athens favoured this un- 
juft treatment of women, fo inconfiftent with all the rules of modern 
gallantry ; and without attending to the condition of the fair fex in 
that republic, it is impoffible to underftand the fpirit of the laws 
which are quoted in the following orations. 
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‘need not mention that, by the Athenian law, the fon when 
of age, became tutor to his mother; but what can appear more 
extraordinary than that a rape committed apc a matried woman: 
gould. be punifhed with le{s rigour than the crime of voluntary 
adultery? Whether we conceive the principles of criminal law to be 
fynded on the refentment of the fufterer, or on the general intereft 
of the flate, it feems equitable that, as the guilt of the ravifher is 
wadoubiedly more enormous, fo fhould his punifhment be propor- 
tionably more fevere. He, however, by the laws of Athens, could be 
ponithed by death only when caught in the fact: otherwife he was 
barely fined in 2 fmall fam of money. But the man, who, without 
violence, had feduced the affections of a married woman, was In 
every cafe to be punifhed capitally. ‘* And, furely,” fays Lyfias, 
‘the decifion of the laws is well founded. For the fedacer has got 
into bis power the ewhole fortune of his neighbour, and rendered him 
uncertain as to the legitimacy of his children.’’ Nothing can mark 
more ftrongly the exceflive abafement of women than fuch a law. 
The fecuring of the hufband’s effects is reckoned a matter of greater 
{mportance, than the defending of the wife’s perfon from outrage, 
and the protecting of her character from infamy. 

‘ Socrates is introduced in Xenophon’s Memoralilia, converfing 
with [fchomachus, an Athenian citizen, who, by his good fenfe and 
great worth, had obtained univerfal efleem. The philofopher de- 
fires to know, how he had acquired the favourable opinion of a 
people by no means famous for viewing one ancther’s actions in the 
moft advantageous light. Ifchomachus endeavours to fatisfy him, 
by explaining in what manner he managed his family. Huis wife, 
he obferves, is an excellent ceconomift or houfewife; and little 
thanks to herfelf; for he had taken care to form her to fo ufeful an 
oftice, She was, married before fifteen years of age; and the chief 
attention beftowed on her before that period, had confifted in allow- 
ing her to fee as little, to hear as little, and to afk as few queftions 
as poflible. What fhe knew, therefore, was next to nothing. He 
began to inftruct her, by faying, that it was the leaft part of his de- 
fign in marrying her to-have a bed-fellow; becaufe this might eafily 
-be obtained with far léfs trouble and formality. His main object 
was to have a perfon, in whofe difcretion he cou!d confide, who 
would take proper care of his fervants and houfehold, and lay out 
his money ufefully and fparingly. One day he obferved her face 
painted, and that fhe wore high heeled fhoes to make her appear 
taller, He chid her with feverity for _thefe impertinent follies. 
“ Could the imagine to pafs fuch filly deceits on a man who was 
well acquainted with her, and faw her daily. If fhe withed to have 
a better complexion, and to ftrengthen her conftitution, why not 
Weave at her loom, ftanding upright? Why not employ herfelf in 

king and other exercifes, which would give her fuch a natural 
loom as the moft exquifite paint cou'd never imitate?” Yet this 
Ifchomachus who dire¢ted his wife to thefe gentle occupations, had 
been ve rent times trierarch, had been appointed to execute fe- 
veral ot f the moft expenfive offices in the ftate, and was reck- 
oned exceeding rich. By fuch ungenerous treatment were the mott 
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amiable part of the human fpecies degraded, among a people jp 
many refpects the moft improved of all antiquity. They were ex: 
cluded from thofe convivial entertainments, and that focial inter: 
courfe which nature had fitted them to adorn. Inftead of leading 
the tafte and directing the fentiments of men, their own value wa; 
eltimated, like that of the moft indifferent objects, only by the pro: 
fitwhich they brought. Their chief virtue was referve, and their 
point of honour, ceconomy. 

‘ The manners of the fair fex were fuch as naturally refulted from 
their condition. ‘The prude and coquette, with all the intermediate 
fhades of female character, were in a great meafure unknown, Wo. 
men might be diftinguifhed into two claffes, the characters of which 
were direQlly oppofite. While the behaviour of the virtuous was 
carried to an excefs of feverity, the manners of the immodet were 
extravagantly licentious. The beautiful Phryne bluthed not to bathe 


in the fea, in the prefence of, the whete citizens of Eleufis; and as. 


fhe returned, preffed her floWing hair with her delicate hands. Both 
the drefs and the behaviour of the women of her profeffion, as de- 
fcribed by Athenxus, were fhamefully voluptuous and indecent; 
which muft generally happen, wherever the greater part of the fex 
are compelled to objerve a rigid autterity of manners, Nor did this 
treatment produce even on them the effect intended by it. We learn 
from the following orations, that vice, though timid and concealed, 
was not on that account the lefs powerful. The flame, the more it 
was confined, glowed with the intenfer heat; and the odious crimes 
of theft, poifoning, and parricide, which are commonly afcribed to 
the Athenian women, would nct have been more characteriftic of 
them, than of the women of any other country, had not their na- 
tural paflions been repreffed by an ill-judged and immoderate 
feverity.’ 

Men who are prone to complaint and defpondence, find relief 
in railing againft the prefent times. Our decline in literature, 
as well as in morals, is a favourite topic with many. When 
we meet, however, with works of merit, we are inclined to 
combat fuch gloomy declaimers. Amidft the rubbifh daily 
thrown from the prefs, there is ever ifluing forth fome pro- 
duction of learning or of ingenuity, and the reception which 
thefe, performances invariably meet with, is a proof that the pub- 
lic Me is not yet corrupted. While our language and literature 
remain free, likeour govenment, works of genius, of invention, 
and of elegance, muft arife. It is not for good citizens to defpair, 
Even while we mourn over our public diforders and calamities, 
and over the incapacity and the felfifhnefs of ftatefmen, let us 
not forget that the ftruggles and the conflicts of war ferve to 
protract the progrefs of degeneracy, and to check the advances 
of that dead calm, which announces the hour of defpotifm, and 
the fall of literature. St 
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Art. V. Stridfures, critical and fentimental, on-Thomson's Scafins; 
” quith Hints and Obfervations on collateral Subje@s. By J, More. 
gvo. 48+ bound. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1777. 


O depreciate that kind of merit to which the undervaluer 

himfelf makes no pretenfions, is not uncommon: but 
few perfons are fo inconfiftent with themfelves as to {peak with 
difrefpect and contempt of a character under which they volun- 
tarily offer themfelves to public notice. Yet this inconfif- 
tency we cannot but remark in the conduct of the Author of 
thefe Stri€tures, who has introduced his criticifms on Thom- 
fon’s Seafons, with an eflay on the ufe and abufe of criticifm; 
which, if ithas any determinate meaning, muft be underftood 
as a general cenfure both of the principles and practice of this 

vSart. 

¢ Nothing,’ obferves our Author, ¢ more debilitates the libe- 
ral and manly fpirit of true criticifm, than a memory overloaded 
with dead and foreign Janguages, and a head enveloped in the- 
ories and fyllogifms. Genius may break through thefe clouds, 
and, like the fun ina vifionary fky, fhine with additional fo- 
lemnity and magnificence, from the gloom that feems to inter- 
cept its fplendor ; but all others muft be loft and expire in the 
fog. Erudition operates on common minds like a hearty meal 
on fickly ftomachs ; it Jies an undigefted load, that puts all their 
faculties out of order. Altogether ignorant of fuch ideas as 
real impreffions of nature itamp upon the mind, they rathly 
pronounce on every thing by certain preconceptions, wrought 
into a fyftem by art and the ancients, fanctified by dulnefs, and 
propagated from a flavifh reverence for popular opinion. What- 
ever correfponds with this ftandard, they ipdifcriminately ap- 
plaud; but woe unto the author, woe unto the work, and woe 
unto the paflage which docs not.’—And afterward, * There 
are others who fet their own feelings afide, and appeal to I 
know not what antiquated abftraélions tor a fanction to their 
opinions,’ 

If thefe reflections are only meant to cenfure thofe critics, 
who, without any true difcernment or tafte, lay down arbi- 
trary rules by which they meafure the merit of writers, they 
are inoffenfive, but they are at the fame time trite and nuga- 
tory: for every one will allow that fuch critics are a difgrace 
to the art they profefs. But if it be the Author’s intention, 
(and as far as we can judge from his declamatory manner :of 
conveying his ideas, we cannot but think it is) to caft con- 
tempt upon thofe general principles and rules of criticifm which 
the mafters of this art in ancient. and modern times have de- 
duced, from an attentive comparifon of ihe productions of ge- 
nius with the conftitution and powers of human nature, he 
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muft undoubtedly incur the cenfure of inconfiftency, in aban. 
doning the theory of an art in which he pretends to he » 
practitioner, and of rafh judgment, in pronouncing the opera. 
tions of fancy or fentiment incapable of being referred to gene. 
ral principles or determinate laws. Whatever is beautiful ang 
excellent in writing, mutt owe its merit to its conformity to 
nature; whatever is faulty or difgufting, muft be fo from its 
deviation from truth and propriety. To point out the fever) 
particulars of this conformity or deviation, is the office of ¢rj. 
ticifm. Can there be any employment more apparently within 
the compafs of human ability, or better adapted to afford ap 
aorecable exercife to the mind ? 

he occupations of eriticifm muft indeed neceflarily include 
a nice obfervance of the faults of emincnt writers, as well 25 
their werit; and againft this our Author declaims with ¢reat elo. 
quence, as an unpardonable inftance of ingratitude to thofe ge. 
nerous benefa¢ctors of mankind who have taken fo much pains 
to entertain and inflruct us. But to this it is fufficient to'te- 
ply, teat a delicate perception of beauties muft neceflarily be 
attended with a quick difcernment of faults; and that a writer 
gains more true glory from the judicious encomiums of a cri- 
tic who is capable of diftinguifhing excellencies from defeéts, 
than from the loudcft indifcriminate applaufe of an inaccurate 
judce. Befide, itis manifeft that the obfervance of faults as 
weil as beauties, is neceffary to the exercife and improvement 
of tatte, and may be of great ufe to prevent a blind imitation 
of the errors and extravagancies of a favourite writer, 

Thefe objections to our Author’s fingular opinion he has in- 
deed condefcended to notice, but taken no pains to refute, In 
reply, he calls them the * plaufible but flight pretext, under 
which pedantry, with more than pontifical folemnity, has ful- 
minaied her rules and canons in all ages ;? and he breaks forth 
rnto an oratorical profopopeia to Shakefpeare, * whofe merit hes 
not been able to keep his critics at defiance, or infpire them with 
one fentiment of modefty or difcretion.’ 

A writer who thus bids defiance to all the artillery of criti- 
citm, and who brands its laws with the appellation of /cientife 
jargony will perufe the remarks of a Reviewer with fuch pre 
determined indifference, that we are under little apprehenfion 
of giving him pain by the freedom with which we examine his 
wo-k, 

‘Taking it then for granted, at leaft for the prefent, that the 
principles and laws of criticifm, which have the fanétion of an- 
cient authority, and have hitherto ftood the teft of modern pe- 
netration, have fome foundation in nature and reafon, we fhall, 
without apology, proceed to examine, by thele antiquated ab- 

ftraciions, the merit of the prefent work. | 
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In the general ftructure and conduét of this critique, we ob- 
forye two circumftances which, according to commonly re- 
ceived ideas, muft be pronounced fundamental faults ; the want 
of unity of defign, and the want of perfpicuity and precifion of 
thought and expreffion. es . 

Ona topic fo capable of furnifhing occafion for the exertion 
of critical ingenuity and tafle, as Thomfon’s Seafons, one would 
fcarcely expect a writer to pay fo poor a compliment either to 
his author or to himfelf, as frequently to {tart beyond the limits 
of his plan into general declamation. Yet we find our Author 
feizing every Opportunity of leaving his principal fubject, in 

urfuit of geueral ideas on life and manners; concerning which 
he difcourfes in a kind of loofe and florid declamation, which 
cannot be better characterized than by one of his own phrafes, 
the garrulity of the pulpit. Indeed we mect with fo much of this 
fort of harangue, that if we knew our Author to belong to the 
clerical order, we fhould be almoft ready to conjecture that he 
had been at the pains to iilay his work with a fet of fhining 
paflages felected from his fermons. 

The want of perfpicuity and precifion, if we may be permit- 
ted to call it a fault, is a fau't which prevails through the piece. 
The Author indeed undertakes to treat of Thomfon’s powers of 
defcription, and of the object, the originality, the pathetic, 
and the fublimity of the Seafons. But he has taken fo little 
pains to define his terms under cach head, or to ufe them 
with accuracy, and has indulged himfelf fo freely in the lan- 
guage of vague declamation, that he has feldom caft new light 
upon the fubjects of which he treats ; on the contrary, he has 
fometimes involved them in ob{curity. “Though the full con- 
firmation of this remark mult arife from the work at large, 
that we may not be thought to have made it without fufficient 
foundation, we fhall quote our Author’s explanation of the na- 
ture of harmony of language, and of the genuine pathetic. 

‘ Harmony, however difpenfible in profe, is a material and 
capital ingredient in meafured poetry. Indeed, as the whole 
train of thought and fentiment may be as much the infpiration 
of the Mufes without as with their language, harmony feems 

an eflential characteriftic of poetical expreffion. In this charme 
ing quality of {tyle, ali emphatical founds are fo happily varied, 
as to prevent every kind of monotony, and follow each other 
by a gradual fwell, in one pure fucceffion of the fweetett 
and richeft modulation. For this reafon, tranfitions in the 
fenfe as well as the found, are managed with the fofteit and 
niceft elegance; the rules of number and quantity obferved 
with inviolable fidelity, and every accent difpgied according to 
the moft exquilice exactnefs and delicacy. —— 
| U 3 ¢ The 
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‘ The genuine pathetic confifts not either in Fertility of 
thinking, or facility of f{peaking, in luxury of imagination 
or volubility of tongue, but in a certain edge of thought, and a 
peculiar form of expreffion. Such are the true tones of fenfibj- 
Jity, to which the whole cordage of the heart are tremblingly 
alive, with which all our fweeteft fenfations are in perfeé uni. 
fon, and which thrill with extacy through every feeling in the hu- 
man frame.’ 

The Author’s idea of fimplicity (which indeed, he fays, it 
is perhaps impofffble for him to communicate to his readers) 
muft be very fingular: he is probably the firft perfon who ever 
thought that figurative language may be of advantage to fim. 
plicity, which he aflerts to be the cafe in Thomfon’s charater 
of Milton. Singularity is not however a common fault, nor 
originality of reflection a prevailing excellence. in this work, 
The obfervations, though for the moft part juft, are in gene- 
ral exceedingly obvious and common; yet, in juftice to the 
Author we muft except the following paflage, in which he 
points out a circumftance of material importance in piéturefque 
delineations of nature, whether in painting or poetry, which 
we do not remember to have feen diftinétly noticed by any for- 
mer writer, 

© Whoever knows from experience how diftin@ly the ob- 
jects of vallies appear from the fummit of lofty mountains, 
muft regret that this country, with all its richnefs and variety, 
affords fo few magnificent and picturefque profpeéts. Where- 
ever we look around us, groups of things feem huddled to- 
gether in one vaft undiftinguifhable mafs. Our views are al- 
moft every where imperfect, becaufe, being fo much on a level 
with the objects, they are generally horizontal. And while 
the interftitial fpaces are hid, the relation and dependence of 
objects, which often conftitute their moft beautiful chara¢terif- 
tics, are totally fhaded. In all champaign countries, however 
variegated with woods and fields, and meadows, large rivers, 
little ftreams, flowery parterres, groves, gardens, glebes, villas, 
and hamlets innumerable, there is really no extenfive, no de- 
lightful profpe&t. The eye is bewildered, and wanders unfet- 
tled, amidft a vaft crowd of things which diftraét her atter.tion. 
The banks of a river, though embroidered with all the Juxuri- 
ance of nature in her gayeft forms, are never fcen at any con- 
venient diftance. Now all our fenies occupy a certain medium, 
beyond which their funétions are proportionably defeétive: and 
we may be fometimes too nigh as well as too diftant. In the 
fituation fuppof-d, we diicern all things in the grofs, nothing 
by itfelf. Proximate objects then ftrike us only in profile, and 
hide part of themfelves, as well as throw the whole back ground into 
one 
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one impenetrable fhade. Nota peep of the waters ever ftrikes 

us through the brakes of the woods ; and the richeft fields are 

every where buried among the hedves and trees that line them. 

The whole appears, till you plunge tn the midft of them, an 

impafiable thicket, and inceflantly fills the mind with al} thofe 
ideas of folitude and danger fo infeparable from the forcfts of 
uninhabited countries. —Thomfon never cifclofes a fine pro- 
fpect, without exalting the fpectator to an eminence fufficiently 
elevated for commanding and taking in the whole.’ 

Before we take our leave of this work, critical juftice re- 
quires that we point out fome particular patiages, which muft 
be cenfured as violations of the laws of good writ'ng, at leatt 
till our Author fhall have intereft enough in the republic of li- 
terature to obtain their fina) repeal. 

It is one of thefe ancient laws, or antiquated abfiracions, that 
in the ufe of metaphors and fimilies there fhou!d be fuch a re- 
femblance between the origina) object and that to which tt ts 
compared, that the former may be i!uffrated by the Jatter. Is 
it in conformity to this Jaw that our Author favs, ‘ The moft 
abfurd nonfenfe may draw] in meafure or /raddle in rhyme.’ — 
¢ Moft of our poetry is but prattle or fi/iian in manaeles.’—- 
¢ Though Slander with her thoufand tongues /ard his flory with 
the fouleft afperfions.’—* Their favourite authors are—cither 
choaked with abftraciion, larded with trifies, poiloned with opi- 
nions, or fermented with romance.’—* Nor is the heart ina 
tone for recognizing the expreffions of a pure mind with fuitable 
affections, when it is either drenched in luxury, torpid in rufti- 
city, or funk in ceremony. —* ‘To compare great things with 
fmall, the fun going down among the putrid clouds | What kind 
of clouds are thefe?] which load and poilute our atmofphere, is 
no improper reprefentation to one in the neighbourhood of 
London, of declining life choaked with the fumes of imaginary 
confequence, and trembling on the verge of mortality, amidit 
the Judicrous intoxications of vanity.’ 

_ Another Jaw in criticifm is, that when a writer has a mean- 
ing to convey, he fhould choofe fuch words as will enable his 
reader to perceive it. Whether this law be obferved in the fol- 
lowing paflages, every reader muft judge as his underftanding 
enables him,—‘ There is a very emphatical foftnefs infeparably 
connected with the exterior and elegant minds ; a word, a figh, 
a look, infenfibility itfelf under a peculiar defeription goes to the 
very bottom of our fouls.’—* The human mind never appears 
fo truly great—as when grappling with extremity—* To Thom- 
fon we are greatly indebted, for thus emphoying his defcriptive 
talents in rowing imagination and the heart to that charming 
glafs of novelty which fparkles around us in the fweeteft luftre, 
and fheds a fragrance fufficiently delicious to every fenfe’— 
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Speaking of refined friendfhip, he fays, * This amiable and jp. 
terefting image of human felicity, in which fo many of the 
chafteft fenfibilities and fweeteft beatitudes are united, is not to 
be expected in the abfence of fo much perfection as ftill adheres 
to our beft conneétions.’—* The pale hand of forrow— difen. 
tangles the heart from thofe /u/cious gulphs of luxury into which 
it frequently p!unges.’—-We are at a lofs to know under what 
rhetorical head fuch language as this fhould be placed; the 
rhetoricians not having thought proper to make nonfenfe one of 
their figures. 

It is a maxim in criticifm, that good writing muft be agree, 
able to truth and nature. If Mr. More had not forgotten of 
defpifed this maxim, he would never have faid—* It is in the 
contemplations efpecially of infinite fpace, omnipotent power, 
immenfe exiftence, and eternal duration, where mind feems 
moft at home, and imagination moft in character. Thofe [thele] 
objects indeed are peculiarly fitted to act on all the capital 
movements in our fyftem ; and every other energy is neceffarily 
abforbed in theirs.’ And again, * Thomfon faw nothing but 
beauty, heard nothing but mufic, and felt nothing from the ob- 
jects around him but palpitations of joy and fentiments of gra- 
titude,’ 

We have hitherto been accuftomed to confider it as a funda- 
mental law in writing, that purity of ftyle fhould be preferved 
by avoiding vulear words and phrafes; by ufing words in their 
generally received fenfe, and by adhcring to the grammatical 
forms obferved by the beft writers. The following phrafes al 
moft tempt us to fuppofe that our Author ranks this law among 
his antjquaied abjiractions.—* Set the minds of his hearers a moe 
relizing—The ityle of common writers is calculated fame how 
to give no precife ideas—Stubborn habits are 7// to bend—Poor 
Thomfon has been tried and caft with a vengeance —His felicity 
in blending a certain /picery of novelty with nature and truth— 
The following paflages which are among the firft that accrued 
to me—let every one judge for themfelves—the whole cordage of 
the heart are alive—when it was wrote.’ | 

As the ancient rules of criiicifm are ftiil acknowledged to 
have the authority of law, and are ftill, by many, obeyed with 
a kind of religious veneration, if our Author has been {o fore 
tunate as to difcover that they are the arbitrary prefcriptions of 
afluming pedants, we would neverthelefs advife him, for the 
prefent, fo far to accommodate himfelf to the prejudices of the 
times, as to conform to them in his publications*, At leaft 
we fhould requeft this piece of innocent conformity from him, 





* He would, likewile, do well to get fome Englith friend to ex- 
punge the Scotrici/ms, r 
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if we could fuppofe that our fanction could be of any confe- 
uence to him: for, without this, while the old prejudices re- 
main, and the old laws continue unrepealed, whatever idea we 
may in fecret entertain of his genius and ability, it will not be 
in our power to give our public verdict in his favour. EB. 





Ant. VI. Continuation of our Account of Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiftery of 
England, from the Revolution to the present Time. 

N our Journal for February, we gave a general view of the 
| defign, and peculiar form, of this extraordinary hiftory, with 
fome fpecimens of the execution, to enable our readers to judge 
for themfelves, with refpect to the principles, the fpirit, and 
abilities of the Writer; and for their further fatisfaGtion we will 
now proceed to felect a few more extracts, from thofe parts 
of the work, to which we had not advanced, in the former 
article. 

The third letter commences with fome obfervations on the 
national debt, and the introduction of the funds into this 
country ; a fyftem ftyled, by this penetrating writer, a diabolical 
engine, which by its powerful but fatal effect on the manners 
and liberties of the people, has long threatened to put a final end 
to the profperity of our country. On this account, the hiftorian 
deems it neceflary to enter into a detail of the nature, rife, and 
progrefs of the practice of borrowing and funding ; tracing its 
confequent inconveniencies, and its deftructive influence on the 
management of our public concerns: averring, that fuch expe- 
dients, and meafures, were too ruinous, even for the corrupt 
parliament of Charles the Second to comply with. d 

‘ James the Second,’ fays Mrs. Macaulay, * with all his 
faults, was a frugal prince. “The revenue fettled by parlia- 
ment on his firft coming to the throne, was more than fufficient 
to defray the expences of his government; therefore that bold 
ftroke of policy, which delivered up the purfe and the credit of 
the nation into the hands of the prince, was referved for the im- 
mortal William and his whig partizans.’ , 

This learned lady has, herfelf, been generally deemed a 
‘whiz partizan;° but whoever attentively perufes her hiftorical 
Writings, and particularly the prefent work, will be convinced 
that fhe is attached to no party; that her genius rifes fuperior to 
them all; and that both whigs and tories are with equal feverity 
cenfured by her, when fhe apprehends that the leaders of either 
fet have, in any inftance, violated the true principles of the 
conftitution. 

Burnet, the celebrated hiftorian of his own times, and bifhop 
of Salifbury, is here faid to have propofed the expedient which 
he had learned in Holland, of raifing money for public fervice 
on the fecurity of taxes, which were only fufficient to pay a 
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Jarge intereft, Dut, adds our Author, * Burnet was not the 
only perfon whom the Dutch fchool of financing had rendered 
proficients in the certain way of ruining the independence of the 


ye The fame expedient, we are told, had been propofed 
° 


o Charles IT. but neither the art nor the influence of that prince 

could carry the fatal point, even with a very venal and corrupt 
parliament. 

When the Prince of Orange was raifed to the throne, and a 
ecneral war began in thefe parts of Europe, the king, and his 
counfellors, thought it would be ill policy to commence his 
reign with heavy taxes on the people, who had lived Jong in 
eafe and plenty, and might be apt to think their deliverance too 
dearly bought; yet money being wanted to fupport the war, 
which even the convention which put the crown on his head 
were unwilling that he fhould engage in,—this new piece of 
{tate machinery was therefore put in motion. 

* The motives which prevailed on the people, at this time, 
to fall in with the project, were many and plaufible; for, fup- 
pofing, as the minifters induftrioufly gave out, that the war 
could not laft above one or two campaigns, it might be carried 
on with very moderate taxes, and the debts accruing would, in 
procefs of time, be eafily cleared after a peace; then the bait of 
large intereft would draw in a great number of thofe whofe 
money, by the dangers and difficulties of trade, lay dead upon 
their hands; and whoever were lenders to the government 
would, by the faireft principle, be obliged to fupport it. Be- 
fides, the men of eftates could not be perfuaded, without time 
and difficulty, to have thofe taxes laid on their Jands, which 
cuftom hath made fo familiar; and it was the bufinefs of fuch 
as were then in power, to cultivate a monied intereft, becaufe the 
gentry of the kingdom did not relifh thofe notions in govern- 
ment to which the king, who had imbibed his politics in his 
own country, was thought to give too much way.’ 3 

© When this expedient,’ fays Mrs. Macaulay, ‘ of anticipa- 
tions and mortgages was firft put in practice, artful men in 
office and credit began to confider what ufes it might be applied 
to, and foon found it was likely to prove amoft fruitful feminary, 
nat only to eftablifh a fa&ion they intended to fet up for their 
own fupport, but likewile to raife vaft wealth for themfelves in 
particular, who were to be the managers and directors in it. 

‘It was manif-ft that nothing could promote thefe two de- 
figns fo much, as burthening the nation with debts, and giving 
encourazement to lenders; for as to the firft, it was not to be 
doubted that monied men would be always firm to the party of 
thofe who advifed the borrowing upon fuch good fecurity, and 
with fuch exorbicant premiums and intereft ; and every new 
‘um leat took away as much power from the landed men, - r 
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added to their’s; fo that the deeper the kingdom was engaged, 
it was ftill the better for them. ‘Thus a new eftate and pro- 
perty fprung up in the hands of mortgagees, to whom every 
houfe and foot of Jand in the kingdom paid a rent charge free of 
all taxes and defalcations, and purchafed at lefs than half the 
the value; fo that the gentlemen of eftates in effect were but 
tenants to thefe new landlords, many of whom were able in time 
to force the election of boroughs out of the hands of thofe who 
had been the old proprietors and inhabitants : this was arrived to 
fuch a height, that a very few years more of war and funds would 
have clearly caft the balance on the monied fide. 

‘ As to the fecond, this project of borrowing on funds was 
of mighty advantage to thofe who were the managers of it, as 
well as to their friends and dependants ; for funds proving often 
deficient, the government was obliged to ftrike tallies for mak- 
ing up the reft, which tallies were fometimes (to fpeak in the 
merchants’ phrafe) at about forty per cent. difcount; at this 
price thofe who were in the fecret bought them up, and then 
took care to have that deficiency fupplied in the next feflion of 
parliament, by which they doubled their principal in a few 
months; and for the encouragement of lenders, every new pro- 
jet of lotteries or annuities propofed fome further advantage 
either as to intereft or premium. 

‘ The pernicious practice of borrowing upon remote funds, 
my friend, neceffarily produced a brood of ufurers, brokers, 
and ftock-jobbers, who preyed upon the vitals of their country ; 
and from this fruitful fource, venality overfpread the land; cor- 
ruption, which under the government of bad princes had main- 
tained a partial influence in the adminiftration of public affairs, 
from the period of the revolution, was gradually formed into a 
fyitem, and inftead of being regarded with abhorrence, and 
feverely punifhed, as in former tirnes, teceived the countenance 
of the whole legiflature; and every individual began openly to 
buy and {ell his intereft in his country, without either the fear 
of fhame or penalty. In addition to this national evil, all the 
fources of juftice were fo grofsly polluted by the partiality of 
party, that every mifdemeanor of a public nature efcaped both 
cenfure and punidhment; whig and tory reciprocally Jending 
their affiftance to the caufe, to protect the individuals of their 
party from the juft refentment of their country, and the profe- 
Cution of the adverfe faction,’ 

such is the fide glance view given by the fair hiftorian, of 
thofe very important fubjects, the national debt and public cre- 
dit; a moft pernicious novelty in the Britifh government and 
police ; a new fpecies of defpotiim, the mifchievous effects ot 
which have been often pointed out, by the beft political writers ; 
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but no where have they been more warmly or more juftly dif. 
played, than in the prefent performance. 

The following is the fketch given by our hiftorian, of the 
character of Queen Anne: 

‘ Anne,’ fays the Author, * is allowed by all parties to have 
been a woman of an excellent heart ; but her genius and under- 
ftanding were fo very inferior to the weighty tafk of a governs 
ment, where the welfare and profperity of the nation depend 
entirely on the virtue and good fenfe of the prince, that it was 
hardly fufficient for the purpofes of private life. 

There are not fix characters among the human race, my 
friend, which have been found equal to princely power. A 
wifdom in any degree proportioned to imperial dignity perceives 
the difficulty of the tafk, and the miad is filled with an awfyl 
timidity, which the habit and exercife of government can alone 
diminifh. And it is an obfe:vecncno founded on the authority 
of gencral experience, that the ambition for arbitrary fway’ in- 
creafes in proportion to the incapab.lity of exercifing regal 
truft. 

‘ Inclination to power was no lefs prevalent in the queen’s 
character, than in thofe of her predecedlors ; and a circumftance 
of an accidental nature co-operated with the declared principles 
of the tories, to tincture her mind with a ftrong prejudice in 
their favour, from a jealoufy natural in crowned heads to the 
heir apparent, ihe had been treated very ill by the late king 
and queen. On her refuling to difmifs thé Lady Marlbo- 
rough from her fervice, a quarrel had arifen to fuch a height 
between the two fitters, that al] friendly correfpondence between 
them ceafed; and during the princefs’s abode at Bath, the ufual 
ceremonies were omitted by exprefs orders of the court. © | 

‘ The whigs, who were taken into favour towards the clofe 
of the laft reign, were too good courticrs not to follow ftriclly 
the example and direction of their majefties; but the tories, 
Jooking forward for power to the reign of a princefs who had 
carly imbibed the high principles of the church party, purfued 
an oppofite conduct, and by their influence in parliament had 
procured her an independent fettiement of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds. | 

© No fooner had death transferred the f{ceptre from the hands 
of William to the Princefs Anne, than the whigs endeavoured, 
by their earneft ailiduities, to make up for former deficiencies. 
Anne mounted the throne, to the apparent fatisiaétion of all 
Parties ; and, according to the ufual fortune of new fovereigns, 
amidft the clamorous applautes of the multitude.’ — 

In defcribing the atcendency gained by the high-flying par- 
ties (as the Jacobites, tories, and violent churchmen were called) 
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‘nthe beginning of the queen’s reign, Mrs. Macaulay has given 
us a paragraph, in which are fome exprefions not wholly une 


fuitable to a Jater period: though it is probable that the inge- 


nious lady is wholly innocent of any double meaning, either 
in this or any other part of her work. Let our readers form 
their own judgement of the peflage: 

¢ The tories and high churchmen, having now cained acome- 


lete victory over their adverfaries, purfued their advantages 
with an indecent triumph. The whigs were openly aceufed of 
aiming at the eftablifhment cf a commonwealth; and even the 
Jate king, who was as little of a commonwealth’s man as any 
prince of his time, was involved in this cenfure. A book, 
reflecting on Charles the Firft, by a vote of both houfes, was 
declared to be a fcanidatous and villainous libel, which tended to 
the fubverfion of monarchy ; as fuch it was ordered to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. ‘The nonfenifical 
doctrine of a divine and undefeafible right was canted in the 
pulpits, and founded in the two houfes of parliament; and 
hardly any veftiges remained of the revolution, but an additional 
Joad of taxes, and the large increafe of corruption and venality 
jt produced in the nation.’ 

he general hiftories of Anne’s reign, are, for the moft part, 
chiefly filled with the pompous particulars of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s campaigns. Such narratives are confefiedly of 
little ufe, except it be to amufe and béwilder the imaginations 
of their readers. It is not fo in the perfofmance before us. 
The military operations of that celebrated’ commander are here 
related with a brevity which, as indeed the epi/lolary farm of the 
work requited, could admit of only the principal circumftances ; 
and thefe are exhibited with a fpirit and rapidity fimilar to what 
we fo much admire in the concife biftorical writings of M. de 
Voltaire.— Phe following apology is made by our Author, for 
having ftudioufly avoided the minutiz ‘of thofe details with 
which other hiftorians ufually overcharge their cefcriptions .of 
fieres and battles : 

‘ Thus, my friend, I have related to you all the capital mili- 
tary actions of the Englifh and their allies in Germany, ‘Flan- 
ders, Italy, and Spain, during the firft five years of the war. 
I do not know how you will tafte the arrangement of the mat- 
ter; but I am fure you will approve the brevity of the ‘de- 
tail; and that I have not teazed you with ‘perplexed and con- 
fufed defcriptions of battles, feldom underftood by the writer, 
and never by the reader, even when the great malter of the 
military fcience, Julius Czfar, condefcends to relate his won- 
derful exploits in Gaul ; and. when the pen of Julius, my 
friend, cannot inftrué us in the manner in which his victories 
Were atchicved, is it not a contemptible vanity in hiftorians to 
wate 
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wafte their time, and, what is yet worfe, the patience of their 
readers, in long and minute re¢ations of military actions, which 
they would not have underftood had they been on the {pot on 
which they were fought, and which are only defcriptions de. 
tailed from one ignorant writer to another ?? 

This Third Letter produces a ftriking inftance of the eyil 
confequences of ftate-compliances with the humour or the par- 
tialities of a prince: that fatal complaifance which, as our 
Author exprefles it, © innovates into the prefcribed rules of 
government ;’ and fhews * how dangerous are all precedents 
which, in monarchies, weaken the limitations laid on preroga- 
tive.’— The inftance relates to Prince George of Denmark, to 
whom the queen, his wife, committed the whole management of 
the fea-department, under the title of Lord High Admiral; 
with a council to afift him. The degality of this appointment 
was, indeed, queftioned, for it was a new court which could 
not be authorized to act but by an act of parliament: yet the 
refpect paid to the queen prevented the matter from being made 
a public queftion: fo that, unhappily for the NATION, the 
objections to the meafure * never went beyond a fecret mur- 
mur.’ ‘The Writer thus briefly mentions the refult of this 
polite and dutiful refignation to the fovereign will :—* Prince 
George was a man of a very indolent difpolition, of little or no 
judgment in the bufinefs confided to his care, good natured, and 
eafy to be impofed on: it was not the intereft of thofe who 
managed the war, that laurels fhould be gathered at fea; all 
the naval expeditions, therefore, were ill planned ; from the ava- 
rice of contractors, the fleets were ill and fparingly victualled ; 
from the want of judgment in the lord high admiral, they were 
worfe officered, and the commanders fo ill fuited to each other in 
their difpofitions, that the fervice frequently fuffered from their 
quarrels and want of agreement. The taking of Gibraltar, the 
fubjection of Minorca and Ivica to the dominion of the arch- 
duke, the tranfporting troops to Spain, the reduction of Bar- 
celona, the raifing that fiege, and the conduéting Prince Charles 
with great pomp to Portugal, were all the mighty exploits, my 
friend, performed by the fleet in the laft four years of the war.’ 

The union of England with Scotland, is, perhaps, the moft 
capital event by which the reign of Anne was diftinguifhed ; 
and, accordingly, our Author has paid due attention to it: re- 
lating the circumftances of the negociation, and explaining the 
views by which the two great parties were guided, in the courfe, 
and conclufion, of the treaty, with judgment and impartiality. 

As this was entirely a whig-meafure, fet on foot at a time 
when that party had, by their polite compliances, got into 
fome degree of credit, even in a Jacobitical court, it, in courfe, 
met with ftrong oppofition from the tories in both houfes of 
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parliament. Tn the upper houfe, Lord Haverfham declared his 
gifent from the union, * for the fake of the good old Englifh 
conftitution, in which he dreaded fome alteration from the ad- 
ditional weight of fixty-one Scotch members, and thefe returned 
fom a Scotch privy-council: he faid, if the bifhops would 
weaken their own caufe fo far as to give up the two great points 
of epifcopai ordination and confirmation, if they would approve 
and ratify the act for fecuring the prefbytertan church govern- 
ment in Scotland as the true proteftant religion and purity of 
worfhip, they muft give up that which had been contended for 
between them and the prefbyterians for thimy years.’ 

Lord North and Gray complained of the fmall and unequal 
proportion of the land-tax impofed on ‘Scotland, by this act; 
and the Earl of Nottingham, after expatiating on the great ad- 
vantages that were prodigally caft into the northern {cale, con- 
cluded with lamenting that he had outlived the laws and the very 
conftitution of England.—All oppofition was however fruitlefs. 
The miniftry, though with great precipitation, and in the way 
of furprife, carried their favourite meafure; and completed an 
union which, as Mrs. Macaulay remarks, © had, on very 
found principles of policy, been feveral times rejected by both 
nations; and which was, at this time, with great difficulty, 
coerced on the Scots: though, as Burnet obferves, the ad- 
vantages which were offered to Scotland, in the whole frame otf 
it, were great and vilible. The Scots were to bear lefs than the 

articth part of the public taxes, and they were to have the eleventh 

part of the legiflature. “Trade was to be free all over the ifland, 
and to the plantations; private rights were to be preferved; 
and the judicature and laws of Scotland were ftill to be con- 
tinued.’— The following are our Author’s reflections on this 
memorable event : 

‘ Whether, my friend, the fecurity pretended to be obtained 
by England by this union was worth purchafing at fo high a 
price; whether the union has an{wered the expectations of thofe 
who prophefied that it would be the means of extending the 
bounds of the Britifh empirc, and of enlarging the happinefs of 
its citizens, by cementing in the clofeft bands of friendfhip two 
nations who had ever regarded each other with the eyes of jeae 
loufy and averfion, will be differently determined by men, who, 
from their different connections in both or either countries, 
have contracted different prejudices ; but whether, my friend, 
as the tories of thefe times predicted, it will be attended with 
confequcnces no lefs fatal than the deftruction of the laws and 
conftitution of England, the {pace of a very few years will, in 
al] probability, determine beyond a doubt.’ 

(Lo be concluded in another article.] é. 
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fary for general Inoculation. With Remarks on a Pamphlet, intiz 
tuled; ** An Examination of a Charge brought againg Inocula. 
tion by De Haen, Ratt, Dimidale, and other Writers, by John 
Watkinfon, M.D.”’*. By the Hon. Baron T. Dimfdale, &c, &, 


| 


Svo. 2s. Owen, &c. 1778. 


h NISAGREEABLE as this controverfy muft be to every friend 

of the falutary practice of inoculation, it is however of 
fo much importance as to demand a confiderable fhare of the 
public attention. ‘Tvhat the body of the people have hitherts 
been little benefited by inocalation, is acknowledged on all fides, 
‘That new attempts fhould be made to give them their thare of 
its advantages, was a natural cfect of the benevolent. fpirit fo 
prevalent in the prefent age. Unfortunately, the proper direc. 
tion of thefe attempts is a matter concerning which the beft 
friends of the practice are much divided; and, as ufual in all 
cafes of a public nature, private motives may be fufpedted to 
have interfered, and to have rendered the queftion {till more 
perplexed and difficuit of decifion. 

Dr. Watkinfon, in the pamphlet to which this is an an{wer, 
refts the defence of the plan [in which he is concerned] of inocue 
Jating the poor of London at their own houfes, principally on 
thefe grounds: that the inoculated fmall-pox are in fo {mall a 
degree contagious as {carcely to be capable of propagating the 
infection ; that even the natural fmall-pox will fcarcely occa- 
fion an epidemic attack of this difeafe, without the prevalence 
of a particular confiitution of the air; and that the increafed 
number of deaths by the fmall-pox fince the introdution of in- 
oculation, is not to be imputed to this practice, as there appears; 
from the bills of mortality, to have been a gradual increafe in 
this article from a period much earlier than the practice of in- 
oculation in England. He further attempts to fhew, in favour 
of the charitable plan particularly in queftion, that the number 
of deaths from the {mall-pox has actually decreafed fince its 
inftitution. 

On all thefe heads Baron Dimfdale, in the publication before 
us, Offers contrary obfervations, He adduces feveral inftances 
of the fpread of infection from the inoculated fmall-pox. He 
contends, that although particular ftates of the air may be more 
favourable than others for the propagation of the {mall pox, 
yet that this difeafe is never produced without a@ua! contagions 
and therefore will, in general, prevail in proportion to the op- 
portunities offered for the communication of infe€tion. He en- 
deavours to fhew the alarming confequences juftly to be appre- 
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hended from the carelefs method in which, according to Dr. 
w.’s own confeffion, the fociety practife their inoculations ; 
confequences, which the very confined benefit it can afford in 
fo large @ city as London, are by no means likely to counter- 
balance. Laftly, he proves that the extracts from the bills of 
morgality printed in Dr. W.’s work, were artfully {tated and ma- 
nfvet, fo as to feem to confirm the Doétor’s affertions, parti- 
cularly with regard to the good effects already derived from the 
jnoculating fociety, though, in fact, they rather evince the di- 
rect contrary. 

It is not our bufinefs, efpecially fince the difpute is now be- 
come fo perfonal, to decide on the queflion. The matter is 
before the Public, who, doubtlefs, will pay a proper regard 
to the character and reputation which the Writer before us haf 
fo honourably eftablifhed. We fhall, however, venture one 
remark on a part of the fubjeét which is lefs confined to the 
particular object of debate. 

The Baron, fpeaking of the argument that general inocu- 
lation, though poflibly producing fome mifchief, would be the 
caufe of greater good, afks, ‘* Can a man be fo unfeeling as to 
reafon coolly on the fum of good and evil produced, where the 
lives of fellow-mortals are the objects?” Now, we apprehend, 
it is the cool confideration of this point which alone muft di- 
rect us in every cafe, whether medical or political, in which 
the welfare of mankind is concerned ; and that it is not only a 
lawful mode of determination, but fuch as we are obliged b 
juftice and true benevolence folely to follow. With refpect 
to the practice of inoculation, it is certain that it can only. be 
defended on this ground in every method of practifing it. When 
a perfon inoculates his child, he well knows that the life not 
only of a fellow-mortal, but of the deareft relative he has, is 
put toa hazard ; but refleting on the greater fum of good than 
evil which has refulted from the practice, he rightly concludes 
that parental duty obliges him to venture on this hazard for the 
prevention of greater danger. On this principle, we can by 
no means concur with the Baron in his fevere cenfure on a late 
general inoculation in a certain town, in which, after eleven 
hundred * had gone through the difeafe, with all the fuccefs that 
could be expected, by inoculation, 250 who refufed to join 
their neighbours in this falutary plan, were infeéted naturally, 
of whom 59 died. If Bedford be the place meant, as we ima- 
gine it is, we have authority to fay that a bad kind of natural 
{mall-pox had broken out in the town before the inoculation be- 








* This number, and the following of 59, are correéted from 
11,000, and 70, as printed in the pamphlet, in cenfequence of an 
additional table of errata fince tran{mitted to us. 
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gan, which was neceflarily ‘* precipitate” by reafon of the ure 
gency of the cafe. Inftead, therefore, of blaming inoculatiog 
tor the lofs of 60 lives, in this inftance, we fhould rather give 
it the credit of faving feveral hundred ; fince, in all probability, 


the difeafe would have gone through the town, even without 
this additional infection. 


- A, 


Vil. FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 


IT AL Y, 


ing Art. I. 
D* Vita et Rebus Geftis Bessarionis, Cardinalis Nicanj 
Commentarius, Sc. i.e. An Hiftory of the Life and A&ions 
ef Cardinal BEssaRIon, 4to. Rome. 1777. The fubje& 
of this hiftory is one of the moft celebrated perfons that have 
adorned the conclave, and one of the moft Jearned men of his 
time 3, and the Author of this hiftory, the Abbot Bann1n1, has 
done juftice to his fubje€t. He follows Beflarion fram his ob- 
{cure birth at Trebizonde, in 1395, through all the tranfadti- 
ons of his life, and the ftages of his promotion, (which was 
once likely to end in the papal chair) and exhibits an interefting 
view of the merits of this great man, both as an ecclefiaftical poe 
litician, and a fcholar. 

Ul. Dell? Efiftenza di Dio daTeoremi Geometrici dimo/ftrata, Se 
i.e. The Exiftence of God demonftrated by Geometrical Theorems, 
By a correfpondent member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, &c. 8vo. Adino. 1777. Atheifm is the frenay of 
logic, or the arrogant defpair of ignorant pride that cannot beat 
to fufpend its judgment when difficulties arife, but would have 
all the univerfe laid open at once to its reptile-eye, Common 
fenfe, found logic, and a modeft conviction of the limits of the 
human underftanding, are the true prefervatives againft this un- 
comfortable fpecies of folly, and therefore we begin by blaming 
this learned Author for depreciating too much the popular argu- 
ments that have been hitherto ufed (and which we think ought 
never to be neglected) in proof of the exiftence of God. Even 
dis. argument, as it is prefented in this work, is not exempt from 
difficulties: and,. indeed, no argument is fo,—becaufe againft 
propofitions proved with the greateft evidence, objections may 
be raifed ; butas all objections of this kind arife from our igno- 
trance, they cannot invalidate, even when they remain unan{were 
ed, truths previeufly fupported by fufficient proofs.. The Geo- 
metrical proof or demonftration of the exiftence of God, laid 
down by our Author, may be judged of by the knowing ones 
from the following fummary : “ Geometry is a fcience, which 
exifts only in the underftanding—it is an infinite {cience in its 
combinations, 
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combinations, relations, and connexions ; and therefore its ex- 
iftence fuppofes an infinite intelligence, both as the fubje in 
which it refides and the principfe, from whence all geometrical 
truths, (though eternal and neceflary, as truths) muft originally 
proceed :— T"he concatenation of geometrical theorems forms an 
jmmentfe plan of order, ends and means, and wherever thefe three 
things take place, we muft neceflarily admit as their efficient 
caules, reafon, knowledge, and direction. Thefe points being 
fettled, our Author proves, in the third place, that geometrical 
fcience is a part of the divine omnifcience, and belongs to the 
eflenceof God. Fourthly, that the fyftem of the univerfe, being 
conftituted and combined according to geometrical proportions, 
muft have had, for its Author, a Being in whom the plenitude 
of geometry refides, and whofe creating power muft be equal to 
his infinite knowledge. Our Author proceeds to fhew that li- 
berty or free agency is an effential property of the fupreme Being, 
becaufe, as the geometrical combinations, that are poffible, ex- 
ceed infinitely thofe which actually exift, this fuppofes prefer- 
ence and choice ; he proves alfo that the Deity is infinitely wife 
and good, as he is the fource of al] truth, and the Author of ail 
intelligences, and that he is pofleffed of neceffary exiftence, in- 
finity, eternity, and immenfity, becaufe geometrical proportions 
are neceflarily infinite, eternal, and exift threughout all fpace. 

IIL. Difcorfo Filofofico ful? Iftoria Naturale dell’ anima umana, 
bc. i.e. A Philofophical Differtation on the Natural Hiiftory of the 
Human Mind. 8vo. Rome. 1777. There are feveral inge- 
nious difquifitions in this new work of Father FaLetri, Regu- 
lar Canon of the Lateran; who has difplayed his metaphyfical 
genius in other publications. 

IV. Ifituzioni de Mufica Teorico ~ Pratica, Sc. i.e. Theoretico 
—pratucal Inftitutes of Mufic. By D. ANTONIO Roccui, a 
Prieftof Padua. 4to. Venice. 17772 We have here the firft 
book of a large and important work on mufical fcience, in which 
the curious Reader will find deep refearches, and much inftruc- 
tion. The mathematical part of this work is comprehended in 
three books. In the firft, now before us, the Author treats of 
the Diatonic genus, or kind, of mufic; the chromatic and en- 
harmonic (of which this is the bafis, as it is of all mufic both 
theoretical and praétical) are the fubjects of the two following, 
which are not yet publifhed. Among many curious things that ~ 
we are led to expect in the progrels of this work from the Au- 
thor’s preface, one is particularly worthy of being mentioned, 
viz, that he has been led, by the method he has followed, to 
a demonttration of the exharmonical feale.—* This kind of mufic, 
fays be, may be called new, becau(e it: has been loft, for three 
thoufand years, nothing of it remaining but the name and the 
Proportion of the exbarmonical diefis, He acknowledges, that, 
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at prefent, we might feek, in vain, for a perfon who coulg 
found the notes of this fcale; butin the part of his work, that 
is to treat of the union confonant and femi-confonant voices or of 
imperfect confonances, he propofes to indicate a method of em. 
ploying in harmony and in a good counter-point, the three 
kinds, and to give fuch lights 2nd Jay down fuch principles, ag 
miay enable a mufician to found the enharmonic gammut, 

V. La Poetica di 2. Orazia Flacco reftitutta al? ordine fue, 
&c. i.e. Horace, his Art of Poetry reftored to its true Order, and 
tranfiated into Italian, with a Critical Preface. 8vo. Rome, 
1777. An ingenious attempt to remove the obfcurity that fil} 
perplexes the interpreters of the art of poetry, by placing the 
ideas and reafonings of Horace in an order, which either he 
himfelf facrificed to the negligent eafe of the epiftolary ftile, or 
which fome copyifts have violated by hafty tranfpofitions of lines 
and phrafes. The real order obferved by Horace in this poem 
is (according to our critic) as follows. After having fhewn the 
deformity of a compofition whofe parts are difproportioned, and 
in which there is no unity of defign, and proved the neceffity of 
guiding poetical genius and invention by art and judgment, the 
Roman bard fpeaks of the general ftructure of a poem, of the 
choice of a fubject, and of method and diétion ; he obferves that 
the commencement or fetting out fhould be modeft, the parts 
proportioned, the ornaments natural, and the terms well chofen; 
—that pleafure and entertainment ought to be blended with ins 
ftrucétion ; and that the meafure fhould be adapted to the kind of 
poetry in which it is ufed. He remarks, on this occafion, that 
the Romans did not confine themfelves rigouroufly to the rules of 
iambic verfe in their dramatic productions. He then proceeds 
io treat of the origin of tragedy and comedy, of the different 
kinds of ftile they require, of the diftin&ion between the cha- 
racters which are brought upon the fcene, and the care that is 
to be taken to exhibit certain actions only by recital, while 
others are prefented to the view of the {pcctators; of the 
chorus, an-] theatrica] mufic, and of the ancient fpecies of dra- 
matic compofition, which was called /atire. He afterwards 
points out the faults with which poets are frequently chargeable; 
advifes them not to publifh their works before they have been 
fubmitted to the judgment of a fincere and intelligent friend ; 
and concludes by obferving, that mediocrity, though allowable 
in all other profefions, is contemptible in poetry. 

Vi. The learned Abbot ARENA has publifhed the firt 
volume of a large work, in which he folves fome of the prin- 
cipal queftions in natural philofophy by new experiments and 
obfervations. In this volume are four differtations which 
treat of the following fubjeéts: Of light—of the phyfical 
nature of comets,—-of the atmofphere of the earth, which Is 
lengthened 
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lengthened into the form of a tail—of the folar fpots—of free 
motion in a plenum—of the dimentions and figure of the earth. 
This work is compofed in Latin, and its title is, Phyfice quefti- 
ones pracipuc novis experimentis et obfervationibus refolute, Autore 
Philippo Arena, Siculo Platienfi, Phyficee Experimentalis et Ma- 
thematice olim Profeffare in Academia Melitenfi, Tomus 1. Differe 
tat. 1. de Lumine, 2. de Natura Phyfica Cometarum, 3. de At- 
mophara Telluris in Caudam produdia, 4. de Maculis Solaribus, 
5. de Motu libero in fpatio pleno, 6. de Menfura et Figura Telluris. 
to. Roma. 1777. There are feveral peculiarities and no- 
velties in this volume. The hypothefis of the ingenious Author 
with refpect to the formation of comets (whofe exiftence he be- 
lieves more recent than e? of the planetary fyitem) is entirely 
new, but too fanciful to deferve much attention. 
G ER M AWN Y. 

VII. Verfuch einer Theorie, fc. An attempt to eftablifh a 
theory, adapted to explain the phenomena, which have been at- 
tributed to Fixed Air or, the acidum pingue. 8vo. Leipfic. 1777. 
This is one of the keeneft attacks that has been yet made upon 
the theory of fixed air, particularly as it is exhibited in the ex 
periments and reafonings of the tamous chymift of Edinburgh 
and his followers. The Author (whofe name is Daniel) turns 
their weapons againft themfelves, and from fixty-four propofi- 
tipns or maxims acknowledged by them, undertakes to prove 
that fixed air has been abfurdiy fubitituted in the place of phlo- 
gifton, which he propofes to reftore to its primitive rank in the 
natural world. 

VIII. Biographie kayfer Carl des Sechften, &c. i.e. The Life 
of the Emperor Charles Vi. By M. Gort. BenED. SCHIRACH, 
8vo. Halle. 1777. This interefting piece of biography is 
divided into fix periods. The firit extends from the birth of 
Charles, to his fetting out for Spain—the fecond comprehends the 
events, which happened fo far down as the death of Jofeph, 
and the acceflion of Charles to the imperial throne. —T be third 
takes in the peace concluded with the Turks at Paflarowitz, th¢ 
quadruple alliance of the fouthern part of Europe, and the Em- 
feror’s renunciation of the crown of Spain. In the fourth our 
Author gives an account of the war otf Sicily, the Congrefs of 
Cambray, the peace of Vienna in 1725, the pragmatic fanction 
and its important confequences —The death of Auguftus ihe 
King of Poland, and the wars to which it gave rife, and which 
were Concluded by the pacification of 1735, form the fubjects 
of the fifth period ; and we find in the fixth the articles relative 
to the marriage of Maria Therefia,—the war with the Turks, the 
peace of Belgrade in 1739, the {tate of the arts and {ciences un- 
der the reign of Charles Vi., and the death and charaéter of 
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IX. Thofe who are pleafed to fee illuftrious charaéters, tha 
have been too little mentioned in hiftory, drawn from oblivion 
will applaud the learned and induftrious refearches of Mr, Von 
HouzscHUHER, of Nuremberg, in the following work; L,. 
benfoefcreibung des beriithmten Ritters Sebaftian Schoertlin von Buy. 
tenbach, Se. 1.e. The Life of the celebrated Knight Sebaftian Scho. 
ertlin van Burtenbach, drawn from his own Memoirs, and from 
other Family Papers, together with feveral Remarks and Additions, 
8vo. Francfort and Leipfic. 1777. The fubject of this piece 
of biography was one of the moft eminent Captains in the time 
of Charles V., the moft obftinate enemy of that Emperor, the 
only one whom he could not conquer, though he had vanquihh- 
ed all Germany, and led the Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Heffe in triumph as his captives. ‘There are feveral 
Curious anecdotes in this work, which are well authenticated, 

X. Delecius Differtationum medicarum Argentoratenfium, &e, 
i.e. A Select Collection of Medical Differtations, &c. formed and 
publifhed by Po. Lewis Wuittwer,M.D. Vol.I. Nurem- 
berg. 1777. Theeight diflertations, contained in this volume, 
treat— of the faline principle— of the beft nourifhment for a new- 
born infant—of the volatile falt of cantharides—of the nutritive 
principle of certain vegetables— of glailwort, and a peculiar fale 
that may be obtained from it— of the effects of internal prepara- 
tions of mercury on the blood.— The hiftory and vindication of 
cardamom,—experiments, relative to the nature of bile.—It is 
to the learned labours of Mr, SPIELMAN that we are indebted 
for the firft, fecond, fixth, feventh, and eighth of thefe differta- 
tions ; the Authors of the third, fourth, and fifth, are Meflrs, 
Probft, Reflelmaer and Imlin. 

XVI. Repertorium fiir Biblifche und Morgenlandifche Littera- 
tur, Se. i. e. A Collection of Pieces, which throw new Light on 
feveral Paffages of the Bible, and feveral Points of Oriental Litera- 
ture. 8vo. Part. I. Leiptic. 1777. This firft Part of a 
work, which promifes much inftruction and entertainment to 
the lovers of facred and oriental philology, contains the fol- 
lowing pieces. 3. A differtation, in which Mr, Srrot#, 
of Quedlinburg, maintains, that Juftin Martyr did not make 
ufe of any of the books of the New Teftament, and that he only 
ufed the gofpel of the Hebrexs.—2. An indication of fome 
Arabian Authors, who will encble us to correé&t feveral miftakes 
in the oriental library of Hervelot.—3. An extract from one 
of the moft ancient manufcripts of the Septuagint, feveral of 
whofe readings are compared with the edition of Breitinger, and 
are accompanied with obfervations, by Dr. Griefbach.—4 
Profeflor Eichhorn’s remarks upon the difference between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint verfion, with refpect to the 
remarkable tranfpofition in the fsty-firft chapter of Jeremiah 

5. Varioys 
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Various readings of Daniel, &c. according to a MS. of 

0 years antiquity, marked No. 153 in Dr. Kennicot’s bible, 
by Profeflor Tychfen, the poflefflor of this MS.—6. A chro- 
nicle of Edeffa, tranflated, by a perfon unknown, from the 
Syriacs inferted in the oriental library of Aflemanni.—7. 
Corrections and augmentations of the Hexaples of Origen, by 
Dr. Doederlein.—8. Tranflations, paraphrafes, &Xc. of diffi- 
cult paflages in Hofea and the 68th Pfalm.—g. An exami- 
nation of the different accounts, that have been given of the 
occafion of the Alexandrian verfion, by Prof. Eichhorn, who 


is {uppofed to be the Editor of the whole work. M 
e 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RIL, 1778. 


Miritary ScrieEnNce, 

Art.g. A Military Courfe for the Government and Conduét of a 
Battalion, defigned for their Regulation in Quarters, Camp, or 
Garrifon; with ufeful Obfervations and Initructions for their 
Manner of Attack and Defence. Ornamented with a Frontif- 
piece, and Twenty Copper-plate Plas. By Thomas Simes, Efq; 
Ja:e of the Queen’s Royal Regimenr, Author of the Miliary Guide, 
and Governor of the Hiperwian Society for the Orphans and 
Children of Soldiers. 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound, with the Plans 
coloured. Almon, &c. 1777. 
~ HIS appears to be an ufeful compilement, for OrricEers 5— 

as to the private men, the price of the work fets it out of 
their reach. We have buat few books of inftruction in the military 

{cience, and they are all, to the beit of our recolleciion, expentiive 

topurchafe. There is a want of cheap manuals for the foidiery, 

many of whom might, poflioly, be induced to employ thofe leiture 
hours in reading, which are idly, or worfe than idly, wa/ed; 
fometimes, perhaps, merely for want of the proper means, or Op- 
portunities, or éncitemexts, to a more profitable uie of their fpare 
hours.—-Capt. Simes, who, though not a correct Writer, feems to 
have been long * practifed in the bufinefs of compiling military pub- 
lications, may, if he pleafes, attend to this hint, 

POETICAL, 
Art. 10. The Projeé? ; a Poeme* Dedicated to Dean Tucker. 


4to. is, Becket, 1778. 

The hint of this witty projeét is taken from Montefquieu’s notion 
of the influence of climate upon national character. Our Poet ge- 
nerally applies this principle to the temper and difpot ion ot bri- 
tons, but, particularly, to our party contelts, and parliamentary 
debates ; 

* Our atmofphere to honour leads, 
Infpires the breaft to hardy deeds ; 





* Vid. our account of his Military Medley, Review tor Novemve, 
1767, p- 391. . 
x 4 The 
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The heart beats quick ;—the {pirits rife ; 
All which our /atitude fupplies. 
Yet, for extremes ev’n virtue mar, 
We fometimes carry ours too far: 
When winter winds too chilly pierce, 
We grow impatient, wild and fierce ; 
While every fofter virtue flies, 
To geniler climes, and milder kkies. 
Vo moderate this bold cxtreme, 
Is oft the philofephic theme; 
Senfe, wit, aud policy combine; 
But ftill too learnedly refine. 
The fyftem’s plain, if well purfued ; 
We mutt correct our /atitude. 

¢ How many Quefions have been loft 
By the houfe meeting in a _frof? 
The oppofition flock together, 
Like ftrings of wild geefe, in hard weather ; 
Keen, as the blaft that chills their blood, — 
They gip each miniflerial bud: 
The tender bloom of ways and means, 
That North with wit and wifdom {creens, 
Too oft their adverfe influence feels, 
Shrinks from the ftorm, and half congeals ; 
That, ev’n in all his blufhing grace, 
Rigby {carce thaws them with—his face’ 


? 


To controul the ftern power of Winter, the merry Bard propofes 


that a ‘ vait Buzaglo’ be fixed in the fenate-houfe ;—the defcription 
of which, with its mode of operation, and the management of the 
machine by ‘ @ Fire Committee,’ are given with a very confiderable 
degree of pleafantry. 


The fuel to feed this political Buzaglo *, 


‘ Nor fprings from groves nor lurks in mines. 
Combuttibles for ttate-affairs, 
"lhe prefs more f{peedily prepares ; 
‘The teeming prefs fhall hither fcatter 
Rheams of inflammatory matter; 
Here, ‘‘ thoughts that glow and words that burn” 
To thetr own element fhal] turn; 
But, fhifted from their author’s aims, 
Shall fpread more falutary flames. 
‘ Almon, by contract, fhall provide 
The libels vamp'd for either fide, 
And tlipulate throughout the feafon 
To furnifh proper ftock of treafon. 
How bright wili the Buzaglo glow, 
While heaps of Junius blaze below? 
What ardours will Platz truth difpenfe 
Fir’d with a page of Common fenfe ? 





ee ea 





~ 


* Certain newly-invented fire ftoves, &c. are called Buxag/os, from 


the name of their ingenious inventor. 
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Yet in a moment ‘twill be flack’d, 

By thrufting in Dean Tucker's trad ; 
‘Again ’twill kindle in a trice, 

Refreth’d with fcraps of Dr. Price ; 

Now moulders flow with clumfy {moke, 
While ‘john/on’s fogs each paflage choak ; 
Now hifs, and fputier, and be{mear 

The houfe with brimttone of $4. ddcare.’ 

Making the moft of his project, the Author humoroufly expae 
tjates on its utility, with regard to perfons, and parties, with good 
effect, at leaft, to the laughter-loving reader. 

Art. 11. Perfection; a poetical Epiftle. Calmly addreffed to 

te greatett Hypocrite in England. 4to. 2s. Bew. 1778, 

Whips! Scorpions! Anecdotes! excruciating rhymes, and tortu- 
ring copper-plate cuts /—all to torment poor old John Wefley and 
his aflociates of the Foundery, &c. We never faw any thing more 
fevere! This fecond fatire even exceeds, in bitternefs, the former t, 
—from the fame quarter. 
Art. 12. The Beauties of the Pocts. A Collegtion of Moral and 

Sacred Poetry, from the moit eminent Authors. Compiled by 

the late Rev. Thomas Jones, of Briftol 12mo. 35. fewed. 

Printed by Fry and Co. Sold by T. Evans, &c. 1777. 

A very good fele€tion of religious poetry, from Milton, Pope, 
Watts, Young, Thomfon, and other celebrated Englifh Authors, We 
have lately had many compilements of the kind; and, in general, 
they all contain the fame pieces: but we obferve fome, in this col- 
Jetion, which, to the beft of our remembrance, are not in others, 
The book has the additional merit of being correctly and elegantly 
printed. 

Art. 13. Marriage. 8vo. 6d. Goldney. 

Why will not this Bard take our advice, and apply to the ballad 
printer? See account of Ye Park, a poem, in ous Review for Ja- 
nuary lait, p. 76. 

Art. 14. /Vifdom; a Poem. 4to. 2s. Bew. 1777. 

The oracular di€tates of infpiration cannot come under the cen- 
fure of criticifm. We have therefore only to make the world ac. 
quainted with the high authority by which this poet demands at- 
tention ; 

The Mafe 
Unequal to the tafk would fain refufe, 
When lo! more awful {peaks th’ Eternal Word ; 
** Go on, fear not, I’m with thee, I the Lord” 
Obedient now, with faith I take the pen 
Awake! arife! attend, ye fons of men ! 

Art.15. Saberna; a Saxon Eclogue. 4to. 1s. Bew. 

Afietation and nonfenfe, ¢cte @ téte; with fomething like poetry, 
Pecping behind the fkreen. 


a 














t Vid, account of The Saints, a fatire, in our Review for January 
lat, p.73: where was given a fpecimen of this poetical megro- 
driver, 

6 Art. 
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Art. 16. Te Theatrical Bouquet: Containing an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of the Pro/ogues and Epilogues which have been pub. 
lifhed by diftinguifhed Wits, from the Time that Colley Cibber 
firft came on the Stage, to the prefent Year. 12mo. 35, fewed 
Lowndes. 1778. 
The alphabetical arrangement of thefe poetical pieces, is fimila, 

to that commonly ufed in our pfalm-books, and fong books, You are 

fuppofed to know the firft word of the prologue or epilogue you woyld 
fearch for, and you are referred to it by turning to the initial letter. 
the A’s all come firft ; the B's next, and fo through the alphaber. 

Art.17. An Epifile to the Right Hon. George Lord Pigot, on the 
Anniverfary of his raifing the Siege of Madras. Written during 
his Lordfhip’s Confinement at St. Thomas's Mount. 4to. 1s, 
Dodfley. 1778. 

Printed before the news of Lord Pigot’s death reached England, 
The verfes ferve, however, to exprefs the warmth of the ingenious 
Writer's attachment to the noble perfon to whom they ftand ad. 
drefled. 

Art. 18. The Diaboliad; a Poem. Part II. By the Author 
of the Firft Part. Dedicated to the worft Woman in his Majef- 
ty's Dominions. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bew. 1778. 

Although foreftalled in the idea of matching the newly ele&ed 

King of Hell, by the imitative writer of the Diabolady *, the original 
Author of the DiaBoxiap hath, we fee, judged it expedient to an- 
nul that clandeftine marriage, as being contracted without his con- 
fent, and to difpofe of his own Devil, in his own way. 
* Several well-known dames, of high quality, are here introduced, 
2s preferring their claims to the honour of fharing the throne of his 
infernal Majefty ; but we do not think that the ladies form quite fo 
brilliant a group, as did the gentlemen celebrated in the firit part. 
—Whether it is that the TuouGcrrt has loft the charm of novelty, or 
that a fatire on female charatters is not received with the fame xf 
as when a male culprit is cut up, we pretend not to determine ; but 
we have not been fo ftruck with this Continuation, as we were with 
the former poem. Yet is not this fecond part void of invention, nor 
defticute of the ornaments of defcription,—in which laft qualification 
of a poet this Author particularly exels. 

We fhall give no extraét from the prefent performance, as the 
paflages ¢ quoted in our account of The Diaboliad may be deemed 
fufficient fpecimens of the ftyle and fpirit of this diftinguifhed maf- 
cer of the poetical tomahawk and fcalping-knife. 
Art. 19. Liberty and Patriotifm; a Mifcellaneous Ode ; with 

Explanatory Notes, and Anecdotes. 4to. 1s. Fielding and 

Walker. 1778. 

A young poetical champion boldly enters the political lifts, arm’d 
eap-a pic, from the military magazine of Parnassus, and defpe- 
rately tilts away at thofe ruftianly Blades who have dared to craw 
the {word of oppofition to the bett of all poffible adminiftrations. His 
virago mufe alfo fteps in, to pull caps with Mrs. Macaulay, and to 


en 





* Vid. Rev. for February, 17775 po 156. 
¢ Ibid. p. 355, 
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rgmple the band of poor old Dr. Wilfor’s taking, by the way, 2 
twitch or two at that of Dr. Price. In fhort, black coats, brown coats, 
red coats, and petticoats,—all are put to the rout: while trium- 
phant Rig bys, Germaines, Norths, Sandwiches, and Suffolks, rend 
the fkies with their plaudits. 

In plain fpeech, this Ode-writer attacks the minority-gentlemen, 
and their friends, with a confiderable fhare of wit, and a fmall por- 
tion of candour. His manner is that of mock-praife ; in the courfe 
of which he, ironically, prophecies the eftablifhment of an Amerj- 
can empire: and thus he 

| ‘ hails the day 
When W——s again fhall bear the {way, 

‘bax and excife abolith ; 

Great Tyler’s golden reign reftore, 
Throw ope each cruel Compter-door, 
And the Kinoe’s-Bencu demolith. 


View him with his ftaunch Livery-band, 
A new CHartT-Macwna in his hand, 
Again the chair afcend ! 
Whilit the MILCH-BULL roars loud applaufe, 
Still firm in Freedom’s facred caufe, 
And faithful to HER FRIEND. 


Let penfions, titles, ftars requite 

Old Ch—h-m’s ravings, C—d-n’s fpite, 
That now RELENTs a little; 

Fell B-rr-’s rage, or H1s, who opes 

His wikELING mouth in fuftian tropes, 
And licks up Wentworth’s fpittle. 


Dear Liberty! thy worth’s amount 

Good Price in decimals fhall count, 
With niceft calculation ; 

Like Partridge, fkill’d in myftic lore, 

In Time's Atlantic womb explore 
The downfall of our nation. 


The pious wizard’s breaft now {wells, 
Like Cuma’s gipfy, and foretells 
New-England’s future glory ; 
Sees Bacons, Miltons, Newtons rife, 
Flamfteds and Halleys map their fkies, 
And Hydes record their ttory. 
Tranfplanted from the Britith ftrand, 
Fair fcience blooms in Maryland ; 
The fphere each Yankee handles : 
Pringle to PENN refigns his chair ; 
“Nantucket filters Prieitley’s air, 
And Pinchbecks snuFF THEIR CANDLES.” 


Art. 20. Elegiac Verfes to the Memory of a married Lady. 4to. 
1s. Wilkie. 
There are many good lines in this poem, and there are—but we 
mult not break the bruifed reed. P 
rt. 
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Art: 21. An Epifile from Madcmoifelle D’Eon to the Right Hon. 
L—d M d, C—f J———e of the K—g’s Bh, on 


his Determination in regard to her Sex, 4to. 25. 6d. Smith 
1773. , 
We abound, of late, in a loofe fpecies of poetry, in the epiftolary: 
form. We have the 4eroic, the elegiac, the familiar, and the Sate 
rical; but from a famenets of ftyle, moit of chem feem to come 
from the fruitful pen of the fame bardiing: a defcendant, in the 
dire&t line, from fome baftard of Ovid’s. 
Art. 22. A Poctical Epiftle, addreffed to William Earl of Manf. 
field. By the Author of Tbe Ciceromad, 4to. 1s. Bew. 1-73, 
If this be fome young lawyer, who hopes to procure a warm pa- 
tronage, by paying his court to the Britith Cicero, we with him al] 
the fuccefs that may be due to his profeflional merit. OF his poetig 
merit, Our Op'nion was given in the account of The Ciceroniad: {ee 
Review, January lait, p. 74. 
Art.23. The Watch; an Ode; humbly infcribed to the Right 
Hon. the liar! of M—f—d. ‘fo which is added, the Genius of 



























America, to General Carleton; an Ode. 4to. 1s. Bew, 1778, 
* And blunders never ceafe.’ : 
So faith the Author of this poem, and fo fay we! 
Art. 24. The Family In-compact{, contrafted with The Family ~' | 
Compact; a Tale, from real Life. gto. 158. 6d. Jones. 1778, 
‘ Compzre the fpeeches of thefe nations 
Unto Demofiienes’ orations. 
%* ao * & 
Some are at twenty-one fych things, 
They’re {carcely out of leading firings.’ 
Undouhbiedly, L | 
All Bedlam, or Parnaffus is let out. ' 


Art. 25. Tranfmigration; a Poem. 4to. 258. 6d.  Bew. 
1775. 
‘ Chriftianity appears fo ftale, 
That fcarce ner prietts keep in the pale!’ 

Vide the lait line in the preceding Article, 

Art. 26. The Indian Scalp, or Canadian Tale; a Poem. 4to. 
2s. holingtby. 1778. 

The Author of this lamentable but ill devifed tale, appears (from 
the virtuous fentiments: interfperfed) to be a good creature; and 
may, we thould hope, live refpected among his acquaintance, — pro- 
vided he will abftuin from rhime-jirgling ; at which he he has buta 
forry talent. 

MirscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 27. 4 Profpec? from Barrow Hill, in Staffordfhire.  4to. 


1s. Birmingham. Pearfon. Wiiliams. London. 

This defcription will probably be acceptable to thofe, who refide 
in the neighbourhood of Barrow hill, and to thofe travellers, who 
happen to take this profpect in their rorte, and.who accuftom them- 
felves to travel with a guide. By other readers it will be thought 





} Great Critain and America—The Author fides with the latter. : 


uninterefting. 


at oT xo \ cies pe maanielal 
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ynintereting.— Not that the Author has been {paring of ornaments : 

witnels the following pretty paflage. 

« Atthe length of a few hundred yards beyond Crake-marfh, a 
Jovely rivulet floots ftraight acrofs the mead, with fuch fearful fpeed 
aad complaint, that one would imagine it to be making its efeape 
from fome confinement or oppreluon. The Dove, moved ‘by the 
Jamentations of the defencelefs Nymph, thretches out his parernal 
arm, to receive her into his embraces, and adopts her into his family 
of waters, as his youngeft born,” ; 

Art. 28. 4 Catalogue of the Coins of Canute, King of Denmark 
and England ; with Specimens. 4to. 38, Conant, &c. 1777. 
‘The prefent publication 1s intended as a table of all the coins of 

this prince, which have hitherto come to light; with a view to éx- 

cite the public curiofity after this branch of medallic knowledge 

hitherto little attended to.’ p. 7. 

The Author gives a curious account of the feveral cabinets in 
which any coins of Canute are contained ; and of fome late difee- 
veries of a great variety of pieces coined by that privce ; who is re- 
markable for having eftablifhed mints at no fewer than 37 cities and 
towns in England.—This account of Canute’s mouey, &c. is pro- 
perly illuitrated by engravings. . 

Art. 29. Britifh Remains: Or a Collection of Antiquities ‘re- 
lating to the Britons; comprehénding, I. A concife Hiitory of 
the Lords Marchers; their Origin, Power, and Conquefts in 
Wales. II. The Arms of the ancient Nobility and Gentry of 
North Wales. III. A letter of Dr. Lloyd, Bifhop of St. Afaph’s, 
concerning Jeffrey of Monmouth’s Hittory. EV. An Account of 
the Difcovery of America by the Welfh, 3co years before the 
voyage of Columbus. V. A Celebrated Poem of ‘Taliedin, tran- 
flated in Sapphic verfe. The whole feleéted from criginal MSS. 
and other authentic records. To which are alfo added, Memoirs 
of Edward Llwyd, Antiquary, tranicribed from a Manufcript’in 
the Mufeum, Oxford. By The Revd. N. Owen, jun. A. M. 
$vo, 35. Bew. 1777. 

. Thofe who are poffeffed of the antiquartan fpirit, will And fo much 
in the preceding account of the contents of this pub'ication, : to excite 
their curiofity, that they will not be fatistied with any extraéts we 
could make from it. To others, after the highett encomiums, or 
the moft valuable fpecimeas of this work, it would probably appear 
uninterefting, and unfatisfactory. We fhall therefore content our- 
felves with recommending it in general terms, as a curious, and (to 
thofe who are difpofed to relifh {uch entertainment), an entertaining 
worl:. 

Art. 30. New Difcoveries concerning the World and its Inhabi- 
tant:, in Two Parts, Se. containing a circimftantial Account of all 
the Iflands in the South Sea, that have lately been difcovered oF ex- 
plored, Se. Ge. With Maps and Prints. 8vo. 6s. bound. 
Johnfon, 1778. 

This cheap and judicious compilation contains a very copious and 
well digefted account of the difcoveries made in the South Sea, by 
our late circumnavigators. The materials are arranged in a geo- 

graphical 


E,, 
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graphical order, and are collected into diftin& chapters and feAtiongs 
in which the compiler defcribes the fituation and natural produéion 
of the feveral iflands that have been lately difcovered or vifited, ang 
the perfons, manners and cuftoms, manufactures, government, reli: 
gion, arts, &c. of the various inhabitants. He has likewife very 
properly added references, at the bottom of the page, to the parti. 
cular authors from whom he has collected his information, The 
fources from which it is drawn are the publications of Dr. Hawkef. 
worth, Sidney Parkinfon, Captain Cook, Mr. Forfter, and M., de 
Bougainville. Several particulars are likewife extracted from the 
narratives of Mendoza, Quiros, T'afman, Le Maire, Schouten, Dam- 
pier, Roggewein, Anfon, and others. A very fhort abftraé& of Lord 
Mulgrave’s voyage toward the north pole, in 1773, is added; and 
the work is illuftrated by two maps, and two plates, one of which 
contains a curious affemblage of the inhabitants of the South Sea 
iflands in their refpedtive dreffes. 
Art. 31. 4 Letter to Sir Harbord Harbord, Bart. Sc. With 
particular Obfervations on the Conduét of Thomas William 








Coke, Efq; of Holkham, &c. Being a State of Facts, fubmitted 


to the Public, in Anfwer to a Number of falfe and injurious Re- 

ports at prefent circulated in the County of Norfolk. By Richard 

Gardiner, Efg; of Mount Amelia. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sold by the 

Bookfellers in Town and Country. 1778. 

We have fufficiently performed our duty to the public, in giving a 
part only of the copious title page of this pamphlet ; the fubjedts of 
which are the appointment of the Author to be auditor general over 
all Mr. Coke’s eftates in Norfolk, on Auguilt 1, 17753 and the 
Author’s refignation—to ufe the court language—of his appointment 
on July 24,1777. The hiftory of thefe private and local tranfac: 
tions, between Mr, Coke and his auditor, as it is here given, is not 
of fuch a nature, either with refpect to matter or form, as to afford 
either information or entertainment to any who do not live in the 
vicinage of Holkham, or who do not very particularly intereft them- 
felves in the private characters and conduct of the perfons con- 
cerned, 
Art. 32. Memoirs of eminently pious Women, who were Orne 

ments to their Sex, Bleflings to their Families, and edifying Ex- 

amples to the Church and World. By Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 

8vo. 2vols. 12s. Buckland. 1777, 

Tt is the laudable intention of the author of thefe memoirs, to ex- 
hibit before the females of the prefent age, a feries of examples of 
piety, and of domeftic and perfonal virtues, which may ferve to check 
the prevailing fpirit of frivolity and diffipation, and reftore that 
female charaGer which formerly rendered our Britifh matrons fo re- 
{pectable. Perhaps in the pictures which he has drawn, there are 
mapy lines which will appear, to modern eyes, cark and forbidding : 
had they been more free from the tints of enthutiafm, they would 
pofibly have been more generally ufeful as well as move pleafing. 
But even thefe peculiarities will render them agreeable to many: 
and befides thele, they have many ftriking and beautiful — 
whic 
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which ought to be contemplated with pleafure, and may be copied 


| ch advantage by females ofevery rank. 
ions = seins introduced thefe memoirs with a plain and ferious 





and : ‘ , ; 
eli: addrefs to parents on the education of their children, and particus, 
ery larly their daughters, The work is embellithed with engraved 
rti. theads, and infcribed to the Countefs of Huntingdon, 

The |‘ The ladies whofe memoirs are contained in thefe volumes, are, 
cef. Lady Zane Gray—Queen Catherine Parr— Queen Mary, wife of K. 
de William II[.—~‘Vame Queen of Navarre—Lady Mary Vere—Sufanna 
the Countels of Suffolk —Lady Mary Armyne—Lady Elizabeth Langham— 
m- Mary Countefs of Warwickh—Lady Elizabeth Brooke—Mrs. Margaret 
ord Andrews—Lady Alice Lucy—Lady Margaret Houghton—Mrs. dae 
ind =| «= Raynard—Lady Frances Hobart—Lady Catherine Courten—Lady 
ich |  Cutts—Mrs, Ann Afkewe—Lady Elizabeth Haftings—Mrs. Fane 
Sea Ratcliffe—Mrs. Catharine Bretterg—Lady Rachel Rufél—Mrs. Eliza- 


B hth Burnet—Mrs. Elizabeth Bury—Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 





ith” ¥ Art. 33- 4n interefling Letter to the Duchefs of Devonfhire. . 
an 8vo. 28. Bew. 1778. 
ted More letters* to the Duchefs of Devonthire!—-At this rate her 
Xe: grace’s correfpondence with the prefs, or, rather the correfpondence 
ard of the prefs with her grace, is likely to grow voluminous. If, how- 
he ever this lively young dame of quality thould deign to read the pre- 
fent admonitory performance with the attention which it deferves, 
ya we would hope that it may produce at leait as good an effect upon, 
of | _ her, asthe fpeech of Paul wrought upon Agrippa, when his majefty 
rer | cried out ** Almoft thou perfuadeft me to be a Chriftian :’’—for the 
he converfion of the duchefs is not the leaft part of our Auchor’s aim. 
nt =| «SC Art. 34. Letters of Momus, from Margate; defcribing the moft 


diftinguifhed Charaéters there ; and the Virtues, Vices, and Follies 


——— 





ot to which they gave Occafion, in what was called the Season of 
rd the Year 1777. 12mo. 6d. Bell. 
he Colleéted from the St. James’s Chronicle. They appear to have 
n> |  beenthe genuine produétions of a man of talents, who reforied to 
ns | Margate for the improvement of his health, which, we are teld, re- 
B, ceived confiderable benefit from the vifit; but whether this advan- 
qs y _,bage arofe from his bathing in the fea, or from his laughing at the 
Xe [peculiarities of the place, and of the company, or trom both thefe 
). united, we have not heard. 

Art. 35. Letters fram Portugal, on the late and prefent State of 
X- that Kingdom. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 
of Thefe letters are written with the immediate defign of refcuing 
ck the charaéter of the late minifter of Portugal, the Marquis of Pom- 
at bal, from the obloquy with which it hath been loaded, and placing 
e* him before the public as an upright and able ftatefman. For this 
re purpofe the changes which took place, during his adminiftration, in 
r; agriculture, commerce, the public finances, ecclefiattical affairs, the 
Id education of youth, the army, and the ftate of the cOlonies, are 
g. difin@ly infifled upon ; and under each head the Writer attempts to 
F Prove, that the real interefts of Portugal have been promutedy 
S, oo — anes 
. * See Rey. vol. Ivi. p. 388, and ib. p. 3%y. 

through 








> 
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through the integrity, fagacity, and vigorous exertions of the ‘ 

nifters The Author then endeavours to account for the difprace of 

of the Marquis, by afcribing it to the refentment of ecclefiatics and 
of civil and military officers, whofe private intereit he oppofed in hi 

“s , : , s 
faithful fervices to the Public. On the whole, this apology for the 

Marquis of Pombal is well written, and feems to be fupported by fas 

Art. 36. 4 Code of Gentoo Laws; or Ordinations of the Pyp. 
dits, From a Perfian Manufcript, &c. 8vo. 78. 6d. bound, 

’ Donaldfon. 1777. 
This work was firft pubdlifhed, about a year ago in quarto, » 
. ’ 
the expence of the Eaft India Company; and an account of it ‘was 
given in our Review for May iaft. As that edition could not be 
purchafed, it may prove an agreeable piece of information to many 
of our reader?, to learn that this very curious performance is pow 
to be had, 2s above. 

Mart. 37. 4 Nomenclature; or Dictionary, in Englith, French, 
Span:fh, and Gérman, of the principal Articles manufaétured jp 
this kingdom; more particularly thofe in the Hardware and Cot 

ery Trades; Goods imported and exported, and Nautical Terms, 

Interfperfed with Phrafes pecuiiar to Trade and Commerce ig 
‘general. By Daniel Lobo, Notary Public, and Tranflator of the 

Modern Languages. 4to. 12s. Nicoll, &c. 1776, 

Intended, principally, for the countino-houfe, but may be cén- 
venient to dll perfons who have occafion to ufe the ‘terms held fn 
general acceptation, in regard to trade, manufactares, &e. both by 
Britifh merchants and foreigtiers. 

Art. 38. 4 philofophical and religious Dialogue in the Shades, be- 
tween Mr. Hume and Dr. Dodd: with Notes by the Editor, gto, 
2s. Hooper and Davis. 

Though the Writer of this dialogue does not entér into 4 pro. 
found examination of Mr. Hume’s principles, nor into a minute 
inquiry into Dr. Dodd’s real charafter, he fugeetts many pertinent 
obfervations and refleciions, and expreffes them in an agréeable 
ftyle. His profefied intention is to furnith a flight antidote againt 
the pernicious influence of Mr. Hume’s opinions, and of Dr, Dodi’s 
morals. Whether an antidote fo flight can be expected co produce 
any material effect; may be doubted. 

Art. 29. The Hard Cafe of a Country Vicar, in refpe& of Sittall 
Tithes. By aCountry Vicar. 8vo. 1s. Newbury. ' 
This country vicar complains, in words of great wrath, of the 

difficulties, vexations, and lofles, which he and his brethren fufter 
in collecting the fimall ty:hes; and propofes that the parifhionérs 
fhould commute for them by the payment of an annaal equivalent 
fum.—When the poor country curate is allowed to fhiare the tythes 
with his mafter, we hope the vicar’s grievances will be redtefled. 

Art. 40. Fobn Byunele, ‘funior. Vol.Il. 12m0, 33. fewed. 

| Johnion. 1778. ir 

We, at firft, regarded this gentleman merely as an indivi- 
dual in the crowd of Sterne’s imitators*; but the more we fee of 


———— 
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_® Vid. vol. L, Rev, Anguit, 1776, p. 160. hi 
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him, the more worthy does he appear of fome ditftinétion, There 
ure many entertaining, and fome coop things in this volume: 


1 “hich confilts of thirteen letters, or effays, on various fubjeéts, moral 


and amufing. 


2 Art. are The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Counties of Weftmorland 


and Cumberland. By Jofeph Nicholfon, Efq; and Richard Burn, 

LL.D. 4to. Vol. II. Cadell, 

The hiftory and defcent of property and of pedigree, of advowfons 
and incumbents, within the county of Cumberland, form the prin- 
cipal part of this fecond volume, The materials appear to be drawn 
chiely from thofe memoirs which Dr. Nicolfon, formerly Bithop 
of Carlifle, a man fkilled in antiquities, had collected for his own 
ule in the knowledge of his diocefe. Thefe are, certainly, matters 
of local intereft aud curiofity. But had the natural hittory of the 
two counties been Icfs fparingly inte:fperfed in thefe volumes, they 
would have been more generally entertaining.—For an account of 


the firft volume fee our Jaft month’s Review. ; # . 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 42. Unanimity in all the Parts of the Britifh Commonwealth, 
necefjary t0 thie Prefervation, Interefi, and Happine/i, and abfolutely 
depending on the Wifdom and Spirit with which the present Period of 
Tim: is improved. Adariffed to the King, Parliament, and People. 
8vo, is. W. Davis. 1778. 

* It is not now the time,’ this animated writer tells us, * to enquire 
whether the Englifh nation was wife and juft, or otherwife, in its 
manner of attempting to fecure the obedience of America ?—Whe- 
ther the Americans have been cautious and temperate, or violent and 
rebellious, are not queltions of prefent difcuffion ; and that man, be 
his pretenfions what they may, who either embarraffes parliamentary 
refolutions, or damps the pud/ic /pirit with them, is in effect an ene* 
my to his country.’ 

_‘ That fpirit,? he informs us in the next paragraph, $ is at this 

time a juft refentment of the fyftematic deceit and perfidy of France, 

which a moderate degree of wifdom might render fubfervient to the 
moft important purpofes.’ That is, fome part of us are to be mode- 


’ “e. while all the re{t are to be in a violent paffion; and thofe who 
' 


have produced our prefent calamities are to elcape, while the refent- 
ment of the public is to be directed againft others who are at mok 
but fecondary agents in the mifchiefs we complain of, and who have 
only protected and cherifhed thofe whom we have unadvifedly and 
Outrageouily fpurned away, and thrown into their arms. 

_ Our contlitution is in fo delicate a ftate, that the {kill of the poli- 
tical phyfician fhould be employed with a fteady but lenient hand: 
and the patient fhould be kept as quiet as pofhble; otherwife he has 
but {mall hopes of recovering to a itate of health and vigour, fit to 
cope with difficulties and endure a ftorm: and if the eloquence of 
this Author fhould unhappily inflame the public paflions, or direét 
them to a wrong objeét, that inflammation, in all probability, would 
be mortal, 

If there ever can be a time for Joun Butt to abate of his ferocity, 
and move on gently, ic iscertainly the time prefent:—but excepting 
this precipitate reientment which our Author attempts to excite, we 

Rev, Apr. 1778. 7 have 
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have perufed the reft of his conciliating pamphlet with pleafups 
and can heartily recommend it to the attention of the public, 
Art. 43. The Concthatory Bills confidered. 8vo. Is. Cadet 
, 1778. 

A partial review and defence of the conduct of adminifiration, 

rt. 44. An impartial Sketch of the various Indulvences granted 

Great Britain to the Colonies, upon which they have fcunded their 
. Prefumption of foaring towards Independence. By an Officer. 8vo0, 

rs. Davenhill, 1778. 

. This rambling defultory gentleman is of opinion that long win. 
ters, reading, writing, and praying, are great incentives to fedition, 
Hear his curious character of the New Englanders: 

‘ Befides the reafons [ have already given, the New-England men 
are more prone to fedition than any other coloniits; it muft be ob- 
ferved that their winters are longer than in the other Englith fettle- 
ments to the weilward, that their lands are more cléared of wood 

““and thicker fettled, of confequence in the frozen months, the pea: 
fants have nothing to do, but cabal with their neighbours, and in- 
ftructing their children in reading, writing, and praying; for you'll 
not mect a New-England man but has the bible by heart, and all 
tlie laws of his province. It may be juttly faid in refpeé& to them, 
that a little learning is a dangerous thing, for they never allow that 
they could fin againft civil or religious fociety, if they can wreft the 
fenfe of a text of fcripture, or produce a provincial aé of affembly 
to juftify the tranfaction. They are likewife rudely inquifitive, and 
will ftop a paffenger on his road to enquire news, and tire his pa- 
tience by afking impertinent and political queftions ; then hafte to 
fome neighbouring tap-houfe to communicate his intelligence. 
Tius the poor Yankey peafant, who thinks himfelf all-fufficient, 
becomes a willing tool for a difaffeted party to work with: being 
ever ready to attend re/igion’s drum ecclefiaftic, he fuffers himfelf to be 
pioufly \ed forth and commit every outrage again{t the Lord’s anointed, 
regardlefs of former obligations or oaths of allegiance.’ 

It feems that thefe people are well acquainted with their duty to 
God, and the laws of their country; but do not underftand one word 
of unconditional obedience to the parliament of Great- Britain. D! 

' 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 45. The Revolutions of an Ifland; an Oriental Fragment. 
Tranflated from the criginal Manofcript of Zoroatter, in Zend. 
By an Englifhman. 8vo. 1s. Fielding and Walker. 

The ifland is Britain, voorly difguifed, by reverfing the letters, 

under the name cf Niatiré. In this hacknied and puerile manner 

are the king, the parliament, the nobility, &c. exhibited in mal- 
querade. ‘The defign of the piece is to reprefent the prefent age and 
nation, as totally depraved and corrupt, the government perverted 
into defpotifm, and the American defection the natural confequence 
of an avowed defign to enflave the colonies, and the whole empire. 

The confequence of all, is a REVOLUTION, attended with the ruin 

of thofe whofe mi/rule occafioned it. 
Thus far with refpe& to the Author’s plan. If the matter be dif 


agreeable, fo is the manner. We fcarce ever met with apy thing 
; 5 written 
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written ina ftyle fo bombaft and uncouth.—But we forget that it is 
é Oriental.’ ty om 
Art. 46. The Conftitutional Criterion. By a.Member of the 


Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Almon. 
A brief inveftigation of the firft principles and fpirit of the Britifh 
conttitution, which both the people and leaders in this country feem of 


late to have difavowed or forgotten; with fome accurate diftin@ions 


and definitions. 


Art. 47. Propofals for a Plan of Reconcihation and Re-union with 
the Thirtcen Frovinces of America, and for an Union with the cthir 
Colonies. By one ofthe Public. 8vo. 18. 6d. Kearfly. 1778. 
If the Author of this pamphlet is not one of the American com- 

mifioners, he feems very proper to be added to their number. 

Modetty, perfpicuity, an extenfive knowledge of the fubject, and a 

love of liberty characterife thefe propofals, and render them worthy 

the ferious and candid confideration of every one who withes well to 
the Britifh empire. 

It would be happy for this nation, and we think for America alfo, 
if an union could take place, on fuch liberal piinciples as this goed 
gentleman recommends ; but we canpot help expreiling our iurprife 
that the horror of popery fhould have taken fuch deep root in fo 
liberal a mind as that of our Author, as to lead him to the idea of 
excluding any men from the benefits of toleration, while the civil 
magiftrate is armed with power to punith every unlawful action, 
and the prefs and pulpit are free to expofe every falfe principle, and 
fuperftitious fentiment. We apprehend it is refraiat alone that 
makes popery dangerous in a proteitant country. 

Novetnts and MemorrRs, 


Art. 48. A Trip to Melafee; or concile Inftru@ions to a 
yeung Gentleman entering into Life: with his Obfervations on 
the Genius, Manners, l'on, Opinions, Philofophy, and Morals of 
the Melafgeans. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Law. 1778, 
Of all the varieties of deviations from the language of nature, 

none is more inconfiftent with the true principles of good writing, 

or more Ofienfive to a correc tafte, than that kind of obfcurity which 
arifes from a perpetual effort to exprefs every idea in an uncommon 
and ftriking manner. We have feidom met with a work in which 
this kind of affectation is move prevalent, or in which jaft ideas and 
refleGtions (for fuch the Author feems to have conceived) are inve- 
loped with thicker clouds of words than the prefent. The Writcr’s 
defign feems to have been, to convey leflons ef inftruétion, and ex- 
hibit p'tures of manners, in a fictitious narrative; and as far as we 
are able to decypher his meaning, we think we difcover fome traces 
of ability both as a moralift and a fatyrift; but we are fo frequently 
ata lofs for the fenfe, that we do not deem ourfelves gualified abfo- 
lutely to decide concerning the merit of the work. Before this 

Author can expect to be received as an agreeable or ufcfal writer by 

common readers, he muti learn to lower his fiyle to the level of coim- 


mon underftandings. 
Y 2 Art. 
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Art. 49. Evelina, or a young Lady’s Entrance into the World, 
1z2mo. 3 vols. gs. Lowndes. 1778. 

This novel has given us fo much pleafure in the perufal, that we 
do not hefitate to pronounce it one of ihe moft fprightly, entertain- 
ing, and agreeable productions of this kind, which has of late fallen 
under Our notices A great varicty of natural incidents, fome 
the comic flamp, render the narrative extremely intereiling. The 
characiers, which are agreeably diverfified, are conceived and drawn 
with propriety, and fupported with fpirit. ‘The whole is written 
with great eafe and command of language. From this commend:- 
tion, however, we muft except tve character of a fon of Neptune, 
whofe manners are rather thofe of a rough, uneducated country 
iguire, than thofe of a genuine fca-captain. E 

MEDICAL. 


Art. 50. 4 new Method of curing the Venereal Difeafe by Fumiga- 
trons together with critical Obfervations on the different Methods 
of Cure; and an Account of fome new and ufeful Preparations of 

fercury. By Sir Peter Lalonette, Knight of the Royal Order of 

St. Michael, and Doétor Regent of the Facalty of Phyiic in the 

Univerfity of Paris. Tranflated into Englifh; with copper-plates, 

&c. 8vo. 43s. Sewed. Wilkie. 1777. 

The cure of the venereal difeafe by fumigations, the general advan- 
tages of which the author of the work before us attempts to eitablith 
by acomparifon with other methods, has fallen into difufe, chiefly on 
account of unfkilfulnefs in the IN and the noxious quality 
of the fumes employed. With refpeét tothe latter caufe, the frequent 
adulterations of Mercury with other metallic fubittances, and the fub 
phureous and faline particles with which it was combined in order to 
volatilize it, were what, according to this writer, alone rendered its 
ufe under this form, fufpected and dangerous. It was his ftudy, 
therefore, to remedy thefe defects; and by experiments he was con- 
vinced that the muriatic acid was the proper agent for elevating mer- 
cury in fuch a form as might be advantageoufly applied to the human 
body. On this principle he prepared the following powder for fumi- 
gation. Toa folution of corrofive fublimate in water, fixed alkali 
was added, and the red precipitate produced by the mixture was wafhed 
till it became perfectly infipid, and then dried. This matter was 
fublimed in a cucurbit, to which feveral aludels were luted. The 
product was a greytfh powder, which, triturated in a marble mortar, 
and wafhed over with hot water, he diftinguifhed by the name of 
fimple mercurial powder, 

Another powder was prepared inthe following manner, Corrofive 
fublimate was mixed with an equal quantity of iron filings, and the 
combination was formed into a pafte with water. This, after being 
dried, was fublimed with the fame apparatus as the former ; and the 
product was a mercurial powder, fimilar to the foregoing, but differ- 
ing in its containing more of the muriatic acid, and a {mall portion 
ofiron. He calls it, therefore, martial mercurial powder. 

A third powder was made by triturating the pure running mercury 
refulting from the two foregoing procefles with an cqual quantity & 
ne 
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fine clays till the globules entirely difappeared. This is his argi/la- 


cous mercurial powder. ues 
Thas provided with three fumigating powders of different degrees 

sof activity, he proceeded to invent proper machines for their appli- 
‘Peation. Buc for the defcription of thefe, with the rules laid down for 
the ule of the feveral powders, and the attellations of the fuccefs at- 
tending this method of cure, we refer to the pamphlet itfelf, which 
appears to us deferving of notice, as well from the chemilt as from 


the medical practitioner. 


e ° & 
Art. 51. Farther Obfervations upon the Effects of Camphire and 


Calomel; upon the Effeéts of Calomel in the Dropfy; upon Bath 
‘Waters; and upon the Epilepfy; being an Appendix to Effays upon 
thefe Subjecis formerly publithed. ‘To which is added, a Letter 
to Dr. Adee upon the Effects of a Deco&ion of the Elm Bark in 

Cutaneous Eruptions. By Danicl Lyfons, M.D. 8vo, as. 

Wilkie. 1777- 

Of the former publications of this writer we gave ar account in 
our Reviews for the months of March 1772, and Auguit 1773. The 
prefent appendix affords but little additional information for our Rea- 
ders. The fir/? article contains nothing anfwerable to its title, but 
acafe in which a mortification from external injury was ftopped by 

+4 uthe application of camphire, affifted by fpirits of wine, fpirit of fal 
ammoniac, and ftrong beer grounds. In the /econd two new cafes 
are given of the effects of calomel in dropfies, one of which is indeed 
faficiently worthy of obfervation. A boy, diltended with water to 








an amazing fize, and almolt expiring for want of breath, after the 
unfuccefsful exhibition of various medicines, took fix pills of five 
grains of calomel each in the {pace of twenty-four hours, which en- 
tirely evacuated the water by the way of urine, without producing 
any effect on the falival glands. The boy filled again, but a repeti- 
tion of the fame medicine, followed by tonics, radically cured him. 

From the farther obfervations on Rath waiers we can extract nothing 
ofmuch confequcnce. Chemittry does not appear to be the dottor’s 
fort, and there ts much more knowledge of this kind in an extraé 
from Mir, Warltire’s leures prefixed to this pamphlet, than in the 
Author’s own remarks, 

The next article contains fome initances of the efficacy of the 
fowers of cardamine-in the epilepfy, which, though by no means fo 
conclutive as might be wifhed, arc no inconfiderable confirmaiion of 
its podeiling a power in this atteafe which merits the attention of 
the faculty. The letter concerning the effects of elm bark was read 
at the college of phylicians, and ieems to prove its title to be re- 
garded as a valuable medicine in cutaneous complaints. A . 
Art. §2. An Addrefs on the Subje& of Inoculation; wherein is fug- 

gelted a new Mode of Praétice im that Line, calculated for the 

univerfal Safety and Interef{ of Society. By R. Bath, Surgeon. 

!12mo. Od. Bew, &c. 

Of the medical publications which we have the honour to review, 
about one half are defigned to puff the writer’s noftrums, and nearly 

} ‘he other half the writers themfelves. 1s there no third clafs ? truly 
14 Xt very {mall one, 
, 3 Vir. 
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Mr. Bath’s work certainly belongs to the fecond head; and we thall 
fo far befriend him, as to mention, in two lines, what he takes the 
compa{s of a fixpenny pamphiet to make known, wz. that at his 
Diseensary in Union-court, Holborn, perfons are inoculated at a 
crown a head, 

Art. 53. Elements of Midwifery; or the Arcana of Nature in the 

Formation and Produciion of the Human Species elucidated, &, 

&c. By William Moore, M. D. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Johnfon, 


* ds 1777: 


Former critics have given receipts to make epic poems, and we 
cannot but think ourfelves almoft equally qualificd, from experience, 
to give one for a treatife on midwifery. We will venture to try, 
‘Take a fair copy of the lectures of any teacher in midwifery ; (it js 
no matter who, as they all proceed on the fame general plan) cut and 
trim them to the fize required ; interfperfe a few flowers of language 
of your own, if you have any knack that way, fuch as delicate touches 
of fentiment, anda little pruriency of defcription; talk confidently 
of your intimate acquaintance with the arcana of nature; and throw 
in fome clever hints of your practical fkill and experience, and parti- 
cularly of your great tendernefs and fympathy—and the tafk is done, 
Take care to advertife your book fufficiently, and whether it fells or 


not, it will at leaf make known your name and place of abode. A 


Art. 54. 4 new Medical Diétionary; or general Repofitory o 
Phytic, &c. &c. By G.Motherby, M.D. Folio. 11. 115. 6d, 
Boards. Johnfon. 
The purpofe of this ditionary appears to be, to furnifh thofe me- 

dical practitioners who have neither leifure nor opportunity to perufe 
many books, with ufeful information in every branch of their profef- 
fion, comprifed in as fmall a compafs as the nature of the fubjetts 
will admit. It is therefore in bulk a medium between the volumi- 
nous dictionary of James, and the fmall ones of other compilers, which 
contain little more than an explanation of terms. Such a plan has, 
doubrlefs, its utility, and though it will not produce a work interefl- 
ing to the learned and well informed Reader, it may prove beneficial 
to a much larger clafs.. 

The execution of the prefent attempt is, upon the whele, as good 
as might be expetted in a defign fo various and extenfive. The mat- 
ter is, in general, extracted from authors of the moft refpectable au- 
thority. Sometimes, indeed, there appears a want of method and 
confiftency in particular articles, where the varying opinions of dif- 
ferent writers are not fufficiently digefted by the compiler; and there 
is in many parts a deficiency of that clearnefs and accuracy of exprel- 


. fion which is fo effential a quality in every abridgment. We will 


venture, however, on the whole, to recommend the work as a valu- 
able addition to the libraries of thofe for whom it is principally 
defigned. 

‘This is one of the very few publications which performs more than 
it promifes in the titleepage. Nothing is faid there concerning plates, 
and yet fome very tolerable anatomical and botanical engravings are 
given at the end of the volume. 


Art. 
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Art. 55- Objervations on Wounds. of the Head, witha particular 














Dall Enquiry 1uto the Parts principaliy affected in thofe who Gie in 
the Confequence of fuch Injuries. By William Deafe, Surgeon to the 
his United Hofpitals of St. Nicholas, ard St, Catherine, [Dublin]. 
ta, | eyo. 2s. 6d. London. Robinfon. 1776, 

A Mr. Deafe in his introduction obferves, that although no part of 
the ™ fyroery has been more the tubject of difcufiion than the treatment of 
&e, wounds of the head, its principles are iti'] dubious and unfettled, and 
‘On, its fuccels very unfatisfactory. Of two Jate writers of eminence in 

our own country, one, Mr. Pott, attributes a great fhare of the danger 
we arifing from thefe injuries to that communication exillung between 
ce, the blood veflels on the outfide and on the infide of the cianium, 
try, which propagates inflammation and fuppuration from gne to the 
tis other. He therefore warmly recommends the immediate application 
and of the trepan, in order to free the difeafed dura mater, and difcharge 
age the matter collected on its furface; and depends upon very profule 
hes bleedings, and other evacua‘ions, to prevent thofe obftructions which he 
atly fuppofes to be the caufe of its morbid condition. Mr. Bromfield, on 
row the other hand, conceiving that the caule of inflammation is rather a 
rtl- {pafmodic ttricture of the capillary arreries, than a plethoric fullnefs, 
ne, propofes the ufe of opiates and fudorifics, by means of which, he fays, 
} Or the trepan is frequently rendered unnecefary. Mr. Deafe found 
A, neither of thefe methods fo fuccefsful as the recommendation of their 
0 patrons wou!d lead us to expect; he was therefore led to a more com- 
rd, plete invefiigation of the caufe of the fatal fymptoms fo generally at- 
tending thefe accidents. It is his opinion, confirmed by many 
es difleions, that the fuffering parts are much more commonly the pia 
fe mater and furface of the brain itfelf, than the dura mater; that 
of. confequently the operation of the trepan can very feldom be 
ts | fuccefsful either in preventing or removing the alarming fymp- 
1- toms; and that moderate evacuations, with cooling fedatives, are 
ch the moft likely means of relief. A number of cates are related, 
Sy almoft all of which terminated fatally, notwithilanding the timely 
. application of the trepan; and on examination of the parts, the 
1 ' a difeafe evidently appeared out of the reach of that operation, being 
difperfed over a large portion of the pia mater and brain. 
d We would recommend the perufal of this work to practitioners, 


although, perhaps, it will rather tend to confirm them in an opinion 
of the ineflicacy of every method of treating thefe cafes, than to give 


them confidence in any one. 
if- 


Some inaccuracies occur in the ftyle, and particularly a few d 
guiting gallicifms, which might eafily have been avoidec. 
HORTICULTURE. . 


Art. 56. The Beauties of Flora Difplayed; or, Gentleman and 
Lady’s Pocket Companion to the Flower and Kitchen Garden: On an 
entire new Plan: With a Catalogue of Seeds necefflary for each 
of them. By N. Swinden, Gardener and Seedfman .at Brentford- 
End. s2mo. 2s. Dodfley, &c. 1778. 

The chief peculiarity of this little manual of horticulture, con- 

fits in the defcription of the heights and colours of about 20 

different Rowers, with particular diredlions for fowing, managing, 
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and arranging them, foas to have thofe of nearly equal heights by 

themfelves, and that no two flowers of the fame colour be feen to. 
ther; nor that any one kind fhould be hidden by the other. By 

this means, you have, at one view, the whole garden painted with 

a pleafing variety, in the richeft array of nature, and executed with 

very little trouble. Thefe defigns are illuitrated by feven copper- 

lates, exhibiting the nature and effect of the feveral arrangements, 

* the pofitions of the flowers, &c. when growing. 

The Author has alfo given a fhort fketch of the moft defirable 
fituation of both the pleafure and kitchen garden; with the refpec. 
tive methods of culture, &c. But thefe points are to be found in 
every kalendar and treatife on the fubjeé&t. What is properly Mr, 
Swinden’s own, in this traét, is ingenious, and may prove very fatif- 
factory to thofe who have atafte for the improvements abovementioned, 

A W. 

Ant. 57. An Alphabetical Epitome of the Common Law of England; 
fo far as it relates to the Security of the Perfons, Property, and 
Privileges of Individuals : Directing, in a great Variety of {n- 
ftances, not only tothe feveral Points in which the Law does or 
does not give a Remedy, but alfo to the particular Species of Res 
medy the Law has provided for diltinét Injuries and Wrongs: In- 
terfperfed with mamy other ufeful Articles, neceffary to be known 
for a proper Difcharge of the feveral Duties of public and private 
Life. With an Addenda, fhewing the Law refpecting Cofts in the 
Profecution of Actions, and pointing out the Quantum of Colts 
allowed, &c. By G. Clark, Efg. Author of The Penal S:atutes 
abridged. 8vo. 38. €d. fewed. Fielding and Walker. 1778, 
The Author of this Epitome has fo fully expiained his defigo in 

the title-page, that he has rendered any thing farther by way of in- 

formation unneceflary. The extent of the work is much too li- 

mited to be of any great ufe to practitioners in the law; but thofe 

whofe fituation renders fome acquaintance with the common law ne- 

ceffary, and a flight Knowledge of it fuflicient, may occafionally 

confult fuch a di¢tionary as this, with advantage. 
NAVIGATION. 

Art. 58. 4 new Epitome of Prattical Navigaticn; or Guide te 
the Indian Seas, (Se. The whole illuttrated with a Variety of 
Copper-plates. By Samuel Dunn, Teacher of Mathematics, Lon- 
don. 8vo. gs. bound, and 8s. Boards. Recker, &c. 

Befide the rules, &c. to be met with in treatifes of navigation in 
general, this work contains fome novelties peculiar to the Author. 


y Particularly, in a dedication ta the Directors of the Ealt India 


Company, Mr. Dunn makes his acknowledgments for the leave 
given him by them, to take the obfervations of the variation of the 
needle from the journals of their fhips; from which obfervations, 
and the application of the theory of the magnetic needle difcovered 
by him, * the new variation charts * for thofe oceans which are 





* Thefe were publifhed not long ago by the Author, on nine 
copper-plates, under the title of 4 New Atlas of Variations of 
the Magnetic Needle, for the Atlantic, Ethiopic, Southern, and Indian 
Oceans, Se. 

erofied 
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eroffed in Eaft India voyages, have been drawn and publithed.’— 
And to fupply their defect, he adds, ‘ where the variation lines run 
gnfavourable for afcertaining the longitude, I have written this 
treatife” The Author likewife inveftigates and corrects the errors 
‘acident in fome nice ob/ervations, which proceed from not attending 
to the fpheroidical figure of the earth; particularly in taking am- 


plitudes, &c. DB WV. 
Reticiouws and CONTROVERSIAL. Jy 


Art. 59- The Repoinder: Principally containing, I. Some de- 
fenfive Pleas for the Inftitutions and Minifters of the Church of 
England, illiberatly afperfed in two pamphlets lately publithed by 
Mr. Samuel Medley, of Liverpool, and Mr. James Turner of 
Birmingham. II. A more particular Refutation of Mr. Medley’s 
falfe Doétrine of the Efentiality of Dipping. Ul. The feriptural 
Mode of adminiftering Baptiim by pouring or JSprinkiing of Water, 
farther vindicated, from the moit capital Objections of Dr. Sten- 
nett, and the other two Anabaptifts aforefaid. By the Rev. 
Richard de Courcy: Vicar of St. Aikmond’s, Shrewfbury. Part, 
vo. 38. Shrewfbury, printed. London, fold by G. Robinfon, 
1777: 

The Vicar of St. Allsmond’s is not yet tired ofsthe conteft: but we 
apprehend the world will be little interefted in thefe publications, 

He writes with fpirit, and appears to underftand his fubje&t; but 


| ihe maces the moft of fome illiberal reflections of his antagoniits, and 


dwells longer on them than we think was at all requifite. We have 
already given our fentiments on this Salopian controverfy*, and 
apprehend it unneceflary to add many farther remarks. We believe 
it fufficient to obferve that fome writings of Dr, Stennett’s come here 
under our Author’s review, concerning which he fays, ‘ It requires 
fome apology to my readers, that I have introduced this gentleman’s 
name in the courfe of my remarks. In taking that liberty, [ mean 
not to infinuate that there fubfilts the {malleit refemblance between 
the fpirtt and ftyle of this pious and polite writer, and thofe of my 
opponents. Their refpective performances exhibit a ftriking contratt. 
But, adds he, as Mr. Medley is apparently a rambling and incon- 
cluive reafoner, | have introduced Dr. S.’s more powcrful arguments, 
as a fupply for Mr. M.’s great deficiency.” Another volume on this 


fubje&t is preparing for the prefs! H ° 


Art. 60. Remarks on the ancient and prefent State of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. With fome Stri¢tures on the 
Account given of this Denomination in general, in the Eccle- 
fiatical Hiltory of the celebrated Motheim. By a Suffollx Miaifter. 
8vo. 18. 6d, Buckland, &c. 1777. 

Church-difcipline and government has been a fubject of great and 
long debate among Chriftians. The {criptures which give fufticient 
infractions in points of effential importance, are not fo explicit on 
the forms and offices of Chriftian focieties. It is fully clear from 
them, that in matters of faith and confcience each man is to judge 
for himfelf, and there is no human power which has any authority 
to bind him to a particular belief or conduét as to his faith, and 


—— 
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manner of worfhip. Itis as clear that whatever method of worthip and 











Chriftian communion, is molt decent, catholic, edifviag, free from be 
worldly and oftentatious pomp, and authoritative claims and ufurpa. no 
tions, is moft conformable to the fimplicity and parity of the New It 
Teftament. The independent or congregational mode, of which we haye thi 
an account in this pamphlet, is in feveral refpedcts orderly and agree. be 
"dic, efpecial’y in its fundamental principle, viz. that liberty of confeience of 
ts to be allowed to ad! who do not difturb the peace of civil Society. There vii 
have been, perhaps, and till are fome forms and rules too narrow are 
and reftricted for fo broada bafis. The paflage in Dr. Moheim’s ea! 
hiftory which has offended this writer, is that in which he {peaks of the Ai 
independents as ‘a party become very timid and /ow, and that | 
iupelled by necefity they mutt have come into the opinions of the | 
Preibyterians in many things, and departed from the tenets of their | 
predeceflors,’ This reprefentation, our author would prove to be 
very unjuft, and owing to the imperfect notions Dr. Mofheim had : 
an opportunity of forming on the point. He very properly obferves | 
in regard to thofe Diffenters who are called Prefbyterians, that the | 
term ieems to be retained merely by way of diltinction and becaufe 
they are in general the fucceflors of thofe of the middle of the lat rt 
century, that were for adopting the church government of Scotland, a 
We fhall only add that this 1s a fenfible pamphlet, written by one 
who well underftands the fubject, and wifhes to have an acquaint. | 
ance with it more generally diffufed. H ( 
Art. 61. A Series of Dialogues, addreffed to the Fews, inthe *' 
45th Jubilee of their Difperfion and Captivity. In thefe Dia- 
logues, Fe/us Cori? is proved to be that Mazx-child revealed to t 
Fohn, Rev. xiie t—5. And that he is the fame Son of Man (Bar 2 
Enof2) whom Daniel fees brought in the Cliuds of Heaven to the I 
Throne of the Ancient of Days. chap. vii. 13. That he is called t 
Fefus of Nazareth under the Go/pel, becaufe he was /eparated and t 
kept hid as it were, many ages before he came into Flea, to redeem \ 
the Children of 4is Father and Mother, Adam, under the Fall, 7 
8vo. 1s. Wilkie, &c. 1777. he: 
Who is the Author of this pamphlet we know not. From the laf bel 
fentence of the preface, which {peaks of the members of the Phila- pag 
delphian church and faith, we fhould conclude that he is one of the Th 
- people called Quakers. He appears to be a man of reading, efpe- ture 
cially in a particular branch. His turn is for myfticifm, recondite peri 
and interior meanings, &c. Enquiries of fuch a nature may fome- mat 
times be made to advantage; but there is fo much room for chi- this 
mezras, that little fatisfaction is to be obtained from the generality ten 
of fuch writings. Dr. Henry More, as this Author obferves, ex- Aut 
preffes his perfuafion, that the difcovery of the genuine ancient Cab- well 


éaia, would render the Chriftian religion more acceptable to the 
jews; but while he fays this, he at the fame time acknowledges the 4 
necetlity of its being purified from the vai heap of drofs under k 
which it now lies buried. H-ow far the remark of the above learned y 
writer may be jult, we do not prefume to determine. The Jews, no 8 
doubt, labour under very ftrong prejudices and mifconceptions, tk 
}t is an humane and benevolent act to endeavour to undeceive them, le 
and draw afide the veil which conceals the truth. ‘They are ad- c, 
dreifed with much compailion by our Author. But if he is himfelf T 

bewildered his 
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bewildered amidit types and antitypes, &c. it is to be feared he will 
not have great fuccefs swith thofe to whom he particularly applies. 


jc has been generally thought, and with the appearance of -truth,. 


that Rev. X11. 1-—5- reprefents Chriftianity under the emblem of a 
peautiful and majeflic woman, and that her pregnancy and delivery 
of a Man Child fignified the progrefs of the gofpel, its firength and 
vigour, noty ithitanding the effurts made againit it. But here we 
are prefented with a very different explication, into which it is not 
eafy to enter. ; ' | 
Art. 62. 4 plain and feriptural Account of the Lord’s Supper, 
collected from every Paffage which occurs in the New Teftament 
on that Subject : ‘Together with a moft remarkable Hebrew Pro-. 
phefy contained in the fifth Chapter of Genefis. To which is 
added, a {criptural Eflay on the Advantages arifing from the 

Study of the Sacred Writings; divided into the following Heads: 

1, Of the Difpolitions of Mankind. 2. Of the Properties of the 

Word of God. 3. Of the State Mankind are in by Nature. 

4. Of the Deliverance God hath propofed to Sinners. 5. How 

this Deliverance is made known. 06. Of the natural Man not be- 

ing capable of underftanding the Scriptures. 7. The Promifes 
which God hath given for the underitanding of the Scriptures. 

8. Why the Scriptures are not more generally underitood. 9. 

Of the Charge of the Miniftry. 10. Of the New Tetitament Mi- 

nifty. 11. Of the Neceffity of Regeneration. 12. How the Soul 

is regenerated, 13. Of the Perfeétion and Efficacy of the Scrip- 
tures. 14. Of Faith being the Gift of God, i5. How Faith is 
attained. 16. A general Exhortation to Repentance. How 

Mankind are rendered inexcufable in rejecting the Gofpel, with 

the dreadful Confequences of fuch Rejeftion. By a Wellwither to 

the Interefts of Chriflianity, 8vo. 1s. York, printed; London, 

Matthews. 

This voluminous title-page fufliciently informs the reader what 
he may expect to meet with in the perufal of this pamphlexz Yer, 
befide all this, there is a farther tract, confifling of near twenty 
pages, on the unity of the Godhead, or the dotirine of three in one. 
This, excepting the introduttion, is entirely a collection of Scrip- 
tures. ‘The Hebrew prophecy is nothing more than ten names of 
perfons from Adam to Noah, which, in their explication, this honeit 
man fuppofes to fortell the Chriftian falvation. ‘The bet part of 
this pamphlet is the account of the Lord’s Supper. It employs only 
ten or eleven pages, and is plain, rational, and fcriptural. ‘The 
Author appears to be a well-meaning man, but the lucubrations of 
well meaning perfons are not always worth publifhing. 


S E R M ON 5S, 

I, Preached at St, Peter’s, Colchetter, June 24, 1777, being the 
Feftival of St. John the Baptift. Before the Provincial Grand 
Mafter, and the Provincial Grand Lodge of the moft Ancient and 
Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Mafons of Effex. By 
the Rev. William Martin Leake, LL. B. late of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Vicar of Fingringhas in flex. 8vo, 15. 
Sewel, &c. 

_This reverend Mafon begins with praying for thofe who fiile at 

his fraternity, and it is, therefore, to be hoped they may continue 

that 
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that wicked praétice without fpiritual dread or fear. He fets out 
with reprefenting benevolence as the great principle by which his 
Society is aétuated ; but il] does he praétife what he preaches; for 
no fooner has he announced this than he begins to abufe the poor 
man after God's own heart, The reafon of this is obvious. Thar 
prince, not remarkable for his mafonry, contented himfe!f with. bay- 
ing a barn of Araunah the Jebufite, which had been built probably 
before he was born. Solomon he praifes to thofe tkies, to which, 
| however, only his temple afpired ; but then Solomon belonged to 
the Grand Provincial Lodge, was a mighty builder, and contraéted 
with Kiog Hiram for an hundred thoufand Joad of timber, and other 
materials. Another Hiram, the workman, the Preacher calls * the 











widow’s fon of the tribe of Napthali,” and adds, * with whofe pri- 
vate hiftory they only who are Matters among us are acquainted.’ 
What abfard affeétation of myftery, as if it were neceflary to be 
a Matter Mafon to come at the private Hiftory of Hiram! or as text T 
if the hiftory of that workman lay more obvious to any individual the C1 
of this flrange Society, than it does to the loweft commentator on he ba 
~ the Bible! L miah’ 
7” group 
Sermons on the late General Faft, Feb. 27, 4778, continued: tions, 
See our laft Number, p. 246, An 
VI. Before the Hon. Houfe of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, Weft- comp 
minfler. By William Vife, LL.D. Reétor of Lambeth. 4to, ofpow/ 
1s. Cadell. there 
In this very /oyal difcourfe | not ¢ 
Friend: ‘* | beg pardon for interrupting you, Mr. Reviewer, artill 
but pray what is /oyalty ?” phers 
Reviewer: Loyalty, Sir!'—loyalty is—Will you do me the fa- of th 
vour to refer this queition to your long-headed Correfpondent, the qT 
Burgomafter of Amfterdam ? . altos 
Friend: A Dutch definition of /oya/ty muf be carious to an Eng- cera 
lifh politician : I will certainly write to the Burgomatter. IX, 
Reviewer: And, till this anfwer arrives, let us defer the confide- “ 
ration of Dr. Vife’s difcourfe. B 
VII. At Liverpool. By William Hunter, M. A. Fellow of Brazen- S 
nofe College, Oxford, and Minifter of St. Paul’s, Liverpool. - 4to. A 
1s. Cadell. com 
If our Heavenly Father hath not more forbearance toward this thus 
finful nation than Father Hunter feems to have, dreadful, indeed, Chr 
mvft be the danger we are in; for, after drawing out an horrible ~~ 
catalogue of our crimes, and adding to it ‘ the open and avowed in- pily 
ss fidelity of the age,’ he tells the mayor, aldermen, and corporation diff 
of Liverpool that ‘ this laft infult offered to heaven is of too fhock- X, 
ing a nature to be tamely endured !’—We hope this reverend Gentle- 4 
man of Brazen nofe is not difpofed to perfecute any man for his ‘ 
principles !—He appears to have had fome individual infidel in par 
view: Who can it be? Chub is dead, Bolingbroke is dead, Annet aie 
is dead, Hume is dead,—and Voltaire is beyond the reach of any 


Fellow of an Englith univerfity.—We have it in a note, p. 235 
where the pious Preacher exprefsly ‘ points at a well-known Seétariaa my} 
champion in the field of letzers, whofe name (fays he) it is to be 
wifhed, were clofed up with the reft of the infidel group in the = 
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hock of oblivion. From the extenfive range this Writer has taken 
‘. the world of fcience, it might feem (however paradoxical the 
thought) as if he underftood every thing but his own profeflion—the 


jalvation of fouls.'—There is more of this pointed note; the whole of 


which we leave to the feelings of Dr. ********, who may poflibly 

deem fuch language ‘‘ too fhocking to be samely endured.” —But this 

may depend upon the light in which the Sefarian Champion may 
may happen to view his antagonitt. 

Vill. Ye Lor v’s Controverfy with a guilty Nation. Two Sermons. 
By the Rev. Richard De Courcy, Vicar of St. Alkmond’s, Shrewf- 
bury; and formerly of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 15. 
Robinfon, &c. 

This faming Churchman paints ‘ the fs of a* rebellious people, 
and the judgments of incenfed Deity,’ in dark fhades and frrexg co- 
kuring,—to ufe his own words, in defcribing the penciling of the 
Jewilh prophet, ‘Fer. v. from whence Mr. De Courcy has taken his 
textt. He particularly difplays, in all its abominable branches, 
the criminality of the Jewifh nation; and hideous as the picture is, 
he boldly pronounces that we are even worfe than the Jews of Jere- 
miah’s time ; and that * there is not a fingle tranfgreflion in ¢heir 
group of iniquities,’ which does not ‘ abound, with all its aggrava- 
tions, in this land of guilt.’ 

Among the enormities enumerated, he confiders ‘ the horrible 
complacency in falfe doGrines, and the propagation and zational 
spoufal of error [among the Jews] as the moft atrocious; and, as 
there is not a fingle tranfgreiiion in their group, with which we is 


not chargeable, he accordingly direéts the thunder of his fpiritual — 


artillery, point blanc, againft thgofe impious wretches, the philo/om 

phers, the materialifis, the anti-fub/cribers, and the anti-trinitarians 

of the age. 

This is one of your ftaunch, orthodox divines; but his zeal is not 
altogether without knowledge ; for he, undoubtedly, poffeffes confi- 
cerable abilities. 

IX, Yhe Civil War between the lfraelites and Benjamites illuftrated 
and applied,—in the Parifh Church of St. Andrew, Canterbury. 
By John Duncomb, M.A. Reétor of that Parith, and one of the 
Six Preachers in the Cathedral. 4to. 6d. Law. 
Avoiding political topics, as unfuitable to the pulpit, Mr. Dun- 

comb, very commendably, prefers the conciliatory f{train. Sermons 

thus conceived, in the fpirit of moderation, are moft worthy of the 

Chriftian chara@ter, We have here no common. place railing at our 

own country, no illiberal abafe of thofe with whom we are, unhap- 

re ne both, at variance: fuch a falutary fpirit cannot be too much 
ufed, 

X. The paff Mercies, the great Sinfulnefs, and the prefent alarming 

_ State of this Nation, a loud Call to humble ourfelves fincerely before 





* Our Readers muft not imagine that the Preacher here points 
Particularly toward the Americans. The rebellious peoplé here 
meant are to be found nearer home: rebels againft their God, 
though, perhaps, loyal to their earthly King. 

t “ Shall I not vifit for thefe things, faith the Lord? Shall not 
my foul be avenged on fuch a nation as ruis?” Ver. 29. 

God, 
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God,—By John Towers, Minifter of the Gofpel in Bartholomew. 

Clofe, Weit-Smithfield. Svo. 6d. Vallance, &c. 

A plain difcourfe, properly adapted, we fuppofe, to the devotional 
tafe of the congregation to which it was delivered; iz. “ The 
Members and Friends of the Church of Chrilt, meeting in Bartholo. 
mew-Clofe-:>”) Vid. Devicariron, 

XI. The Subftance of a Sermon preached at the Right Hon, the Coun- 
tefs of Huntingdon’s Chapel at Bath; with a Dedication to he; 
Tiadyfhip. By the Rev. T. Haweis; LL.B. 8vo. 6d, Dilly 
&c. 
Noe altogether fo Methodiftical as might be expe&ted from one of 

the Countefs of Huntingdon’s chaplains. 

XII, wo Sermons—preached Dec. 13, 1776, and on Friday, 
Feb. 27, 1778, &c. Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Rich. 
mond. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 

When fermons are printed, it is not common for the preacher's 

name to be fupprefled; but, if thefe two difcourfes were really de- 
livered from the pulpit, there may bave been cogent reafons for the 
omifiion of the Author’s name in the title-page. The perfonal ac- 
knowledgment (to the Public at large) of fentiments which feem 
‘rather favourable to the American caufe, might appear to be prep. 
nant with poilible inconveniences; and the applaufes given, in the 
‘dedication, to a nobleman who is not fuppofed to ftand in the highett 
eftimation with government, may be a farther reafon for conceal- 
ment.—So far, the Author may have aéted with proper caation; 
but it would have been equally prudent to have moderated thé ex- 
cefs of that zeal which has led him to attack the Miniftry, in terms 
of the moit unreferved abufe: Mah Dedicat. p. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the AuTHORS of the MontTHiy REVIEW. 

GENTLEMEN, 

* %7 OU have feleéted an extraé& from Nicholfon and Barn’s Hif- 

_ tory of Weftmorland in your laft Review, refpecting the fri 
Quakers, and, by adding the epithct curious to’it, you have, in 
fome degree, given it your fanttion. ‘The account is faid to be 
drawn from-fome (I fuppofe before unpubfifhed) memoirs of a Mr. 
Higeinfon, formerly Vicar of Kirkby Stephen. 

‘It feems fomewhat extraordinary, that a gentleman of Dr. 
Burn’s great and deferved reputation in the literary world, fhould 
have thought it fair to draw from its ob{curity a‘paper, written ata 
time when the minds of moi men were heated with religious preju- 
dice, and when the Clergy, more particularly, were irritated ayaiolt 
the Quakers, becaufe their tenets, oppofing the venal fupport of the 
priefthood, fapped the very foundations of its fplendour and autho- 
rity. Nor perhaps did they fervple to add the epithet of hireling to 
thofe who, making a trade of religion, brought. it into difrepute 
‘amongit the people. 

* Atthe quarter feflions at-Appleby in Weftmorland, in January 
1652, James Naylor, a Quaker, was tried for blafphemy. The trial 
is ftill extant, and it appears from thence, that —— Higginfon, Vicar 
of Kirkby Stephen, was a promoter of the profecution. Naylor was 


then honourably difcharged, nothing of that kind being proved againit 
him, 
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tim, unlefs it be reckoned blafphemy to oj —— . 
tion, repeated in open court, that sa Chrif aie eaves wi ( is 
body.” Both the temper of the good Vicar, arid.the com le carnal 
iis ig { td tine 54 be inferred from this anecdote extocuncy 
‘ J: muft not however be denied, that th , 
wards fell into delufions of the siavsdaten, ‘Gaseon- Matar afters 
nity. He was then difowned by the Quakers. Yet Pe of infa- 
writers have taken occafion from this inftance and a ee re 
the like kind, to charge thofe irregularities ir ve w others of 
the fociety, for which individuals alone ought to be ref oe of 
| ‘ The evidence of Higginfon carries with it all the saarks - h 
wanton exaggeration which characterifes perfonal animofit ° a 
charge is fupported by no proof. Gerard Croefe indeed, i e 
hiftory of the Quakers, mentions a petition from the miniite efre 
fundry other perfons of Lancafhire, againit George Fox gine Fe 
lor, and their affociates, in which they are ncouled of fo eng Nay- 
mouth in their conventicles, and of other flrange a ae ng atthe 
George Fox, in particular, of having faid that he wie 4 samen ong 
the only Judge of the World, Chrift, the Way, the Ties, and he 
Life. One James Melver (perhaps Mi!ner) wai alfo ch ie 8 
faying that he was God and Chrift, ‘and with prophefyi ieake 
day of judgment was at hand, that there thoeld be: wate. ~ _ 
in Lancafhire, and that the parliament fhould be plu Rect juftices 
roots. ‘ Higginfon’s narrative and this petition bear firiki a 
afinity with each other, and probably fprung from “ ng marks of 
Creefe, however, who was no Quaker, nor ts his hi . ame fource. 
si Page acknowledges ‘* that thefe «ooh pone pies iy 
“ refuted, that it was apparent the ; ee inpletely 
‘men, and they who pheved in ranging 0 > ocagiie 
mad prefumption of Melver (or Milner), whom he fa pee the 
rebuked. The truth is, that as the Quakers 4 wae the Quakers 
mentioned, were efpecially fingled out as the aot ee above- 
sate ta A mere to their difadvantage wis pred mee: Ne 
hd frequent read with cir S. , 
Vicar of Wakefield, whofe bint aan Thusa 
For, that be rede upon a great black hrf and cscs fern with waa ton 
at two places fixty miles diftant from each other. If the penance’ na 
Vicar were narrowly fearched into, it migh 1e papers of this 
corded as his opinion, that the fir Ae styl oats be oe re- 
notwithftanding, be acknowledged anal ewitches. It muf, 
of - meft zealous to go ren: on bd paar : — 0 fome 
oF te the — had finifhed his difcourfe fo petri ws 
sae i ° .% vprov o! 
antichriftia, ple for practices which they coniidered as fuperititious or 
‘ Amidft the fwarm of feéts which diftingui 
there was one, of which little Lapa! 0g § he. laf sentery, 
its adherents outraged all decency and o d a the practices of 
Ranters, The enemies of the Quakers fou 4i Piney were called 
to their purpofe to confound them with ae it frequently fuitable 
Principles were neverthelefs totally cematnenithte, eich fect, whole 
Quakers, There is a paper fti ‘ patible with thofe of the 
roughs, an acti paper fill extant, written by Edward Bur 
i » an a ive preacher amongit the Quakers, againft Bure 
practices of thefe people. » againit the licen- 
* Hume 
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* Hume and Voltaire are two remarkable inftances of the facility 
with which reports refpeCting the Quakers have been received and pro. 
pagated. The firft of thefe hiftorians cites (from Echard) an odd 
compound of affeGtation and rudenefs as the addrefs of the Quakers 
to James the Second, on his acceffion to the throne, in which there 
is not one fentence of the real addrefs. ‘The latter relates (Lettres 
Jur les Anglois) a tory of George Fox’s preaching from the pillory to 
a large auditory, who were fo affected with his difccurfe, that they 
pe him, and put the miniiter who profecuted him in his place; 
which is equally dellitute of foundation. 

* Jc ishoped that the learned and refpectable Authors of the work 
alluded to will, in a future edition, do che firlt Quakers the juttice to 
abate the degree of faith given to Higginfon’s teltimony, and that, 
in the mean time, the known candour of the Authors of the Monthly 
Review will admit thefe exceptions to the truth of it.’ D. 


—— 





*.* J. B.’s firit letter (dated March 3) relative to the Author of 
the Eulogy on the Chancellor De /’Ho/pital, was tranfmitted to the 
Writer of that Article, abroad; and the anfwer was not received till 
the middle of April: which will account, to this very accurate Cor- 
sefpondent, for our not replying to his inquiry, in the concluding 
page of our laft month’s Review.—The name of the ingenious advo. 
cate, to whom the world is obliged for the Hiftorical Eulogy above- 
mentioned, is Gidert, not ‘Guib—t,’ as J. B. rightly fuppofes.—Our 
Correfpondent is equally right in his corre¢tions of feveral errors of 
the prefs; and the Gentleman is requefted to accept our thanks. 





+4+ A.B. may be affured that the Two additional Difcourfes are 
not overlooked. r 





444+. Olfervator muft give us leave tc manage and coatrad@ our 
Correfpondence, as beft fuits our convenience and our /imits. We 
are not confcious of deferving the charge of difingenuity, which he is 
pleafed to prefer againft us, without fupporting it by any inftance. 








*1* C,C.’s card, from Truro, cannot be inferted, as we find, by 
farther information refpeting the fubject, that, by giving it a place, 
we might poffibly expofe ourfelves to the trouble of a very unimport- 
ant controverfy. 





ERRATA in the Review for March. 

P. 226, Art. III. in the French title, for /a, r. de. ‘ 

— 239, 1. penult, for tvo millions in three, r. one million. 

— 242, Art. 38, 1. 7, for Eutelius, r. Envellus, 

N. B. P. 216, par. 2, the fum of 1301. Sterling, is, no doubt, 
an error; the fum paid, we apprehend, mult be much greater ;— 
but the paffage is printed exaétly from the book; and we find no 
errata at the end. 
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